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Sarala Dasa: His Audience, His Critics 
and His Mahabharata 


My conception of Sarala Dasa 

First then, let me say how profoundly relieved I am to be addressing 
an audience of writers, rather than academics. For today seems to 
me like a holiday. Footnotes, references and hair-splitting arguments 
can all be left behind and I can talk to you of Sarala Dasa in terms 
of a creative writer, who approaches his subject with but three 
tools: intuition, common sense and imagination. 

That, in fact, is the first thing I will tell you about Sarala Dasa. 
He was a writer such as yourselves; a son of this soil, yet a man 
set apart from the rest of society by his vision of himself and of his 
social role; a man, who lived his life like everyone else, but, who 
observed himself and others in the act of living it, and who gained 
intense pleasure from those observations: a man, whose external 
life, when viewed by others, was a virtual blank. but whose inner 
life was as intense as a thunder-storm, which fortunately he has 
recorded for us in his works. 

Thus. if you are a writer, you will see many similarities between 
yourselves and Sarala Dasa. These I wish to stress. But I also 
wish to stress differences. Sarala’s situation dittered from yours 
in two important and interrelated respects: onc. in that fourth 
dimension to his life, namely religion, which many ot us have now 
lost: and two, in the conception of literature that then prevailed. 
What Sarala Dasa understood by literature 
Firstly, Sarala was not only a poet, but a saint. Literature was part 
of his Sadhana. His inspiration came directly from the goddess 
Sarala, who was passionately believed. by both himself and his 
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audience. to reside within them all. Thus she was the primary 
source of his creative excitement. She dominated all his thoughts, 
when both sleeping and waking. And when he wrote, it was 
primarily her that he addressed: the goddess Sarala within both 
himself and his audience. This bound both him and them closely 
together: for his words came as the direct inspiration of the goddess 
herself, and, therefore, just as Sarala Dasa came closer to his 
realisation of the goddess by writing them, so his audience came 
closer to their realisation of her by hearing them. Thus both poet 
and audience were united in their passionate concentration on the 
goddess. And thus, whenever Sarala Dasa came to describe a 
heroine, it was primarily the image of the goddess Sarala that 
emerged from his pen, which was precisely what he and his 
audience desired, for he wrote with the fervour of a devotee, which 
approximates pretty closely to the passion of a lover. Secondly, 
Sarala Dasa was not only a saint, he was also a poet. So his 
inspiration for the Mahabharata came not only from the goddess 
Sarala, but also from his audience, the Oriya general public. It was 
Sarala Dasa’s intimate understanding of those people and the way 
that they reacted, that made him a successful poet. Some of the 
criticism of Sarala Dasa I have read has amused me immensely. 
For some critics write as if they had been appointed by some 
publications committee or publisher to submit a confidential report 
on the suitability of Sarala Dasa’s epic for publication now. They 
forget that Sarala Dasa had the good fortune to write at a time 
before the question of finance had placed into the hands of a few 
the power to decide what could or could not be published. In Sarala’s 
day that power lay directly in the hands of the people. The people 
were the publishers: and not only the publishers, but virtually the 
co-authors. 


Literature in Sarala Dasa’s day meant precisely what the Indian 
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word signifies: ‘with-ness’ (Sahitya/sahit=‘ with’). Literature was 
virtually like conversation: talking with someone. It was something 
that happened between the poet and his audience, when the poet 
was inspired by his goddess to speak. Literature thus had very 
little to do with literacy. Yes, the poet wrote his verses down on 
palm leaf to start with. Just as Shakespeare must once have written 
his plays on paper. But later the verses and the plays were modified 
by recital and performance. The communication between the poet 
and his audience, and the actors and their audience, was oral, 
direct and face to face. And between the poet and his audience, 
and the actors and their audience, there flowed a mutual stimulation 
and response, the utterance of the words stimulating the audience, 
and the audible and visible response of the audience in turn 
stimulating and encouraging the poet and the actors in their 
communication of emotion. There could be no communication of 
emotion (rasa) without the audience. There could be no humour 
or hasyva rasa, till someone, somewhere, had actually laughed. 
Shakespeare's plays were not printed till many, many years after 
their first publication through successful performance. Indeed, as 
everyone knows, a play is not a play until it has been successtully 
produced and performed before an audience. And similarly in 
Sarala Dasa’s day an epic was not an epic until it had been 
successtully recited. 

The very acts of reciting, listening and responding were acts of 
creation and publication, all rolled into one. No modem critic has 
the right to poke his nose into that or to impute obscenity or vulgarity 
to Sarala Dasa. Had Sarala Dasa’s audience considered him 
obscene. they would not have listened to him: they would all have 
walked away. To accuse Sarala Dasa of obscenity. therefore, is to 
accuse the goddess Sarala herself and Sarala Dasa’s contemporary 
audience of obscenity as well. Such an accusation is ridiculous. 
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Just as Shakespeare's plays must have been transmuted by the 
actors’ insights into the characterisation and by the response of 
the audience, which stimulated and inspired their performance, so 
Sarala Dasa’s Mahabharata must have been transmuted by the 
insights of the reciter into the anticipated response of his audience 
and by their actual response. So that just as there can be many 
versions of a play — the one conceived by the author, the one 
conceived by the producer, and the one actually seen by various 
audiences, at various times and in various circumstances — SO 
there can be many \ecrsions of Sarala Dasa. It is sheer rashness 
on the part of modem critics to attempt to edit him. There can be 
no one definitive edition. Even given the absurdity of a modern 
critic of limited abilities of being able to enter into the creative 
genius of Sarala, that critic still could not have Sarala’s skill or that 
of his various reciters in the various parts of Orissa in knowing his 
various audiences and the way he and they appealed to them. So 
if there can be two versions of some of Tennessee Williams’ plays. 
I see no reason why there should not be various editions of Sarala: 
the Ganjam Sarala. the Cuttack Sarala. the Balasore Sarala and so 
forth, because the audiences in those various regions were part of 
the creative process out of which what we now know as Sarala’s 
Mahabharata came. Shakespeare is recreated every year in 
England by different directors. different actors and different 
audiences. Not even Shakespeare himself would dare to try to 
produce a single definitive edition of Shakespeare now. So if India 
can have thirty-three crores of gods, 1 see no reason why Orissa 
should not have thirty-three crores of Saralas. Long may he multiply, 
as long as his message remains important for his audience, for the 
audience he addressed popularised and published his work, because 
it said something to them that was profoundly important. 

How and why Sarala Dasa translated the Mahabharata 
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Another thing that has amused me about the criticism levelled at 
Sarala Dasa is the profusion of detail in discussing how he failed 
faithfully to translate from the Sanskrit original. His failure in this 
respect is attributable neither to ignorance nor to the inadequacies 
of the Oriya language. Sarala Dasa was not. as some allege, an 
ignorant ploughman. He may have sympathised with ploughmen 
but he was not one himself. On the contrary he was an extremely 
cultivated author. He may or may not have been well-versed in 
Sanskrit. That question is irrelevant. He obviously had a fantastically 
retentive memory and had he wanted to, could have reproduced 
the Mahabharata faithfully. The Oriya language would have been 
adequate to the task; since a language is always as developed as it 
needs to be. Had there been a need for a faithful translation, Oriya 
could have coped. 

No, the common sense answer is that Sarala Dasa had no desire 
for a faithful translation of the Sanskrit Mahabharata. Nor had 
his audience, the Oriya general public. Sarala Dasa had the 
intelligence to see what his critics have failed to; namely, that 
Sanskrit was a foreign language: and faithful translation is desirable, 
only when the culture in the foreign language and in the indigenous 
language is virtually the same. Just ask yourselves. why it is SO 
easy and desirable to translate Premchand into Oriya and why it is 
virtually impossible and useless to translate. say, Tennessee 
Williams. The answer is: the difference between present-day Hindi 
and Oriya culture is slight. whereas the difference betwecn 
American and Oriya culture 1s great. Faithful translations from 
American English into Oriya are academically possible. but unlikely 
to appeal to the Oriya gencral public, to whom they will seem both 
alien and irrelevant. 

1 realise, of course. that it will be painful to admit that in the 
days of Sarala Dasa Hindu-Aryan Sanskrit culture was largely 
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alien to the Oriya masses, but it must have been. Otherwise, the 
allegedly distorted, inaccurate translation of Sarala Dasa would 
not have become so popular. So there existed in Orissa in Sarala’s 
day. as in yours. two cultures: one alien and the other indigenous. 
The alien culture was then Sanskritic; it is now English. The only 
difference is Oriya culture has over the centuries become more 
and more Sanskritic. This is what has confused modern critics. 
But there must in Sarala’s day have been as great a cultural gap 
between the Sanskrit-educated elite and the Oriya masses as 
between the Enghsh-educated elite and the Oriya masses now. 
The presence of that gap would have made a literal translation 
from Sanskrit into Oriya largely meaningless and irrelevant for 
Sarala Dasa’s audience. So when translating from the alien Sanskrit 
into the indigenous Oriya, he did what in such circumstances all 
intelligent authors do: he did not so much translate as to adapt; 
though he did so with astonishing skill. He was, for example, a far 
more skilful adapter than Radhanatha Ray. Radhanatha Ray's self- 
imposed task in adapting Greek myths to Oriya circumstances 
was no greater than Sarala Dasa’s in adapting Sanskrit ones. Yet 
Radhanatha failed. except with a very limited audience; whereas 
Sarala Dasa succeeded with almost the entire Oriya nation. 
Obviously. Sarala understood the temper of his audience {ar better 
than Radhanatha. Yet critics generally say: Sarala Dasa was a 
ploughman: and Radhanatha Ray a distinguished man of letters! 
So let us forget about the alleged inaccuracies and tum to a 
much more important question: why did Sarala Dasa attempt to 
translate, or adapt. the Sanskrit Mahabharata? He did so. for the 
same reasons people always do, because the original contained 
elements that excited him and applied to the situation of himself! 
and his audience. For example. a friend of mine, Syed Samsul 
Haq, at the BBC in London. after the struggle for Bangladesh, 
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translated and broadcast serially a Bengali dramatisation of the 
Greek Odyssey. He did so, not because he wanted to translate 
literally from ancient Greek into modern Bengali, but because the 
basic theme of the Odyssey applied to himself and his audience: a 
hero separated from the native land he had known and loved in 
days of a peace and afterwards left. and to which he was now 
determined to return, so as to live in peace once more. That was 
the basic theme, which excited him. Similarly the basic theme of 
the Mahabharata excited Sarala Dasa, because it seemed to him 
to apply so neatly to the situation of himself and the Oriya masses. 

The basic theme of the Mahabharata, as Sarala Dasa saw it, 
was the futility of civil war and the need to avoid it through 
compromise for the sake of the country as a whole. Thus Sarala’s 
view of the Mahabharata differed immediately and entirely from 
that of Vyasa, because Sarala saw it from the view-point of war- 
torn Orissa in the reign of Kapilendra Deva. who had come to 
power by rebellion and was himself forced to put down further 
rebellions amongst his feudatories. This was the civil war that 
Sarala Dasa obviously condemned. because of the futility of such 
bloodshed. No one can read Sarala’s description of Duryodhana'’s 
swim through the river of blood and not be convinced of the futility 
of such civil war. Yet Sarala did not condemn at! war. It is clear, 
for example, that the Bharata Sarala saw in the Mahabharata 
was not Bharatavarsa, but Orissa; and that Bharata in Sarala’s 
view was clearly Muha (Mahat), sacred and worth fighting to the 
last breath for. It is also clear that Sarala Dasa did not condemn 
the Savaras for fighting to protect their god from King Gala 
Madhava. On the contrary, he clearly sided with them because 
what they were fighting for was very much like the Saktism Sarala 
himself believed in. And at that time Sarala and the Oriyas would 
have fought to the death for that. So what Sarala saw in the 
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Muahabharata were certain elements that excited him; the futility 
of civil war; the need to avoid it through compromise for the sake 
of patriotism; but, nevertheless. the need to fight to the death for 
what you believed in, even if in the end it involved civil war; i.e. he 
saw in the Mahabharata a vehicle for expressing a dire warning 
about a possible clash between the adherents of two cultures: the 
alien Sanskritic and the indigenous Oriya; and about the need to 
avoid that clash through compromise. This is what I believe he 
was trying to say through the theme and counter theme, which I 
shall now attempt to describe. 
The main theme of Sarala Dasa’s Mahabharata 
The theme of Sarala Dasa’s Mahabharata is tragedy precipitated 
in the lives of essentially noble men by the unbridled lust of 
ancestors coupled with the arrogance of their descendants. On 
the Kaurava side. Nila and Syamala, the queens of the impotent 
King Dasaraja, had enticed their male in-laws into a series of illicit 
unions, Which had resulted in the birth of Satyavati, a girl, whom 
no one would marry because of the immorality of her mother. So 
King Dasaraja gave her a living plying a ferry-boat to and fro 
across the river. One day, when she was twelve years old, her 
budding charms of breast and thigh inflamed the sage Parasara to 
rape her in mid-stream on her ferry-boat in broad daylight. Thus 
corrupted, Satyavati corrupted her son. the sage Vyasa. the off- 
spring of that mid-stream rape, to fornicate with Amvika and 
Amvalika, his sisters-in-law. who had been left childless by the 
untimely deaths of their husbands. Vicitravirya and Citrangada. 
“One's brother's wife is not unrelated to the family,” Satyavati 
said wheedlingly to Vyasa, “especially the wife of one’s youngest 
brother. And if sons are bom to them, the whole family will be 
blessed.” Such were the specious arguments used by Sarala Dasa’s 
characters to justify their monstrous conduct. When the adolescent 
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Satyavati had protested at the sinfulness of seducing her, the sage 
Parasara had ruled that the fulfillment of carnal desires overrode 
all moral scruples. “Why,” he had exclaimed, “when frustrated in 
the slaking of his lust, even Brahma angrily vented a curse!” And 
when procuring Amvika, Satyavati had asked, “Is a family such as 
ours to bum itself away? Will its ashes be capable of germination?” 
To save the Soma clan from extinction, Amvika was urged to 
practice what Satyavati euphemistically called santana dharma 
(child religion): by hook or by crook, she was to beget sons. 

Unable to withstand the ferocity of Vyasa’s passionate onslaught, 
however, Amvika had fainted. Too excited to withdraw, Vyasa 
had nonetheless ‘spilt the seed’. Conceived in this joyless. 
inauspicious union, blind Dhrtarastra had been born tainted with 
the demoniac fault of being a Brahma-raksasa, as a result of 
which it was predicted that whomsoever he married would die 
upon the conclusion of the ceremony. Thus for Dhrtarastra there 
was, it seemed, to be no bride. . 

As luck would have it, however, a bride suitable for Dhrtarastra 
was available, the Princess Gandhari, who, being born on the day 
of the new moon, had incurred a similar astrological fault to her. 
She was a Brahma-asuri, a woman whose bridegroom would 
die, the moment he married her. 

Vyasa decided that the pair should wed and talked Gandhari’s 
father, Gandhara Sena, into agreeing to the match. To prevent 
Dhrtarastra’s premature death, however, Gandhan was first wedded 
to a Golaka tree, which upon the conclusion of the ceremony burst 
into flame, thus burning the inauspiciousness attaching to Gandhari1 
and leaving her free to marry unscathed her blind beloved. 
Dhrtarastra. After the wedding to share her husband's blindness, 
Gandhari blindfolded her own eyes, thus symbolising in this initial 
act the devotion to her husband, that was steadily to grow throughout 
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her marriage and gain for her much accumulated merit. 

So much then for the stigma on the Kaurava clan that, allied 
with Duryodhana’s headstrong pride and his savagery in the case 
of family prestige, was to wreak their ruin. On the Pandava side, 
Kunti herself, the mother of the five, had begot her sons, not by 
her husband, but by thinking of five gods, and this was to constitute 
the grounds for the initial stinging insult that was ultimately to 
precipitate the Mahabharata War. 

“Hello. Son of Five Fathers,” Gandhari’s eldest son, 
Duryodhana, once mockingly called to Bhima in open court at the 
Kuru palace in Hastina. Stung by this slur on his legitimacy, Bhima 
returned home in a huff. Bolting his bedroom door, he lay sullenly 
refusing to talk to anyone. Finally the wily Krsna called to him. 
“Can't you pay him back in the same insulting coin?” 

“How can I?” replied Bhima, whose skill lay in wielding clubs, 
not bandying words. “I’m no good at that kind of thing.” 

“Supposing he calls you ‘Son of the Wind’ in open court,” Krsna 
said. “You cant put up with that kind of thing. You must call him 
‘Son of the Golaka Tree’ in return. That’1Il settle him. He’ll be 
publicly put to shame.” 

Sometime later, when offering him a seat at the Kuru court in 
Hastina, Duryodhana did in fact mockingly address Bhima as ‘Son 
of the Wind’. 

“Thank you, Son of Golaka,” Bhima promptly replied with a 
twinkling smile, as he took his seat. 

“That was a good one. Bhima,” Bhurisraba and Bhisma laughed. 
applauding Bhima’s witticism. “Where did you get it?” 

Meanwhile deeply humiliated by this slur on his legitimacy. 
Duryodhana swept out of the court to ask his mother, Gandhari. 
the meaning of this remark, for. as Sarala Dasa wisely comments: 

“The extent of one’s sins is known to one’s conscience. The 
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identity of one’s father is known to one’s mother.” 

“Why did that wretched Gandhara Sena do this?” Duryodhana 
stormed upon learning the truth from Gandhari. “Wittingly giving a 
widow-bride to my father! ” Seething with rage at having been 
thus exposed to constant taunts of being the son of the Golaka 
tree, Duryodhana became bent on vengeance. Imprisoning his 
grandfather Gandhara Sena and all his hundred sons together with 
their attendants in a cave in the forest of Sauvardhana, he slowly 
and deliberately set out to starve them all to death. 

But promising his father, Gandhara Sena, to avenge their deaths, 
Duryodhana’s maternal uncle, Sakuni survived, eating alone the 
plate of rice intended for them all. With a heart full of foul plots 
and stratagems to smash the Kauravas one and all, and with a 
face wreathed in false, ingratiating smiles, Sakuni swarmed and 
smirked his way into his nephew’s service, much against the advice 
of Gandhari, who, remonstrating with Duryodhana, said: 

“How can you make a minister of a man, whose whole family 
you have slaughtered?” 

Nevertheless, Duryodhana’s minister Sakuni became and from 
that moment on the immense butchery of the Mahabharata was 
virtually inevitable. Behind all! Druryodhana’s blunders stood the 
blackly plotting Sakuni. He it was, who advised that Yudhisthira be 
invited to play dice, that Draupadi be humihatingly stripped. and 
that the Pandavas be denied their tinal request to retain the tive 
villages. Thus indirectly it was he, who killed the Kauravas. 
Surviving unscathed to the last day of the war, Sakuni eventually 
met his death at the hands of Sahadeva. Hearing the news, 
Dhrtarastra joyfully cried, “At last 1 can forget the deaths of all 
my sons. If only he had fallen in battle at the very first. He alone 
destroyed my two families.” Sarala’s skill in the unfolding otf his 
theme and plot is extraordinary. Disgust is from the outset generated 
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in his audience by the steady piling up of incidents of unbridled lust 
committed not only by the high and the mighty, but even by the 
gods and saints themselves. Clearly Sarala is here out to denigrate 
certain section of his own society: the aristocrats and brahmins, 
and their gods, but, even, while doing so, he is moved to compassion. 
For though the behaviour of his characters may at times be 
monstrous, their motivation remains in each case human and 
plausible. Even Sakuni, the Iago of the Mahabharata, whose 
vile, twisted machinations bring down the final doom on all their 
heads, is motivated in his vengeance by a suffering equalled only 
by that which he inflicts. Sarala’s characters are none of them 
puppets: they are all living, breathing men: and Sarala condemns 
none of them. He feels for them and pities them to the end. 
Nevertheless, though hating no man, he clearly hated the arrogance 
of men, who set themselves above their fellows. The tragedy of 
the Mahabharata, let it be repeated, resulted. in Sarala’s view, 
from arrogance of men like Duryodhana, who prided themselves 
on their high birth, but whose lineage reeked of the unbridled lust 
of their ancestors. 
Sarala’s main theme reinforced by his conception of the 
character of Krsna 
Sarala’s main theme is reinforced by his conception of the character 
of Krsna. In the Sanskrit original and especially in the Bhagavaud- 
Gita, Krsna, it will be remembered. is conceived as the divine 
philosopher-teacher of Karmayoga. This Sanskritic Krsna was. 
however, alien to Sarala, who therefore distorts his portrayal of 
him and marries it with the amorous Krsna of Jayadeva, a figure 
better suited to reinforce the theme Sarala Dasa was out to 
elaborate. 

Many critics have remarked the absence of the Bhagavad- 
Gita from Sarala Dasa’s version of the Mahabharata, but once 
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apprised of the character of Krsna as sketched by Sarala, its 
absence becomes self-explanatory: Sarala’s Krsna is unfit to 
expound such doctrines. 

Sarala’s Krsna is unprincipled and unscrupulous; cruel, cunning, 
lecherous and despicable. Whatever success he achieves in any 
of his ventures is due to the sheer unexpectedness of his approach. 
Most people have some inhibitions: Sarala Dasa’s Krsna shrinks 
from nothing; personal humiliation. astonishing cruelty, and 
loathsome treachery included. 

One of the guards he comes across, when out to murder 
Jarasandha, is an ass, Krsna at first stifles its cries by seizing it by 
the throat. The ass promises, however, not to raise the alarm on 
one condition, no doubt believing the condition he would stipulate 
to be impossible for Krsna to accept; for in return for his silence, 
he demanded that Krsna touch his feat. Despite the indignity 
inherent in this. Krsna readily accepts, merely remarking, “This is 
the way things are, old chap. In an emergency where’s the harm?”; 
1.e. scruples are inexpedient. 

If Belala Sena, the son of Bhima and the snake goddess, Belavali 
(Vasuki’s daughter), had lived. he would have put paid to the 
Mahabharata war in one second by demolishing the Kauravas 
with a single shot from his bow: so incredibly skilful was he. But 
Krsna wished to enjoy the sports of war for the full eighteen days. 
He. therefore. first of all tested Belala’s skill to verify that it was 
indeed as great as reputed. Then. finding that it was so, he 
flatteringly extracted from Belala a promise to accede to whatever 
request he might make. When Belala unhesitatingly agreed, Krsna 
promptly asked for the gift of his head. 

Belala assented on one condition. Thinking the unspecified 
condition would turn out to be the return of Belala’s head, the wily 
Krsna immediately preempted this by stating categorically that in 
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no circumstances would Belala regain his head. This blunt 
statement affronted Belala, for it was unheard of for Ksatriyas to 
desire the return of a gift, once given. All he desired was the grant 
of divine eyes, so that with his head on a column he might watch 
the eighteen-day war. Belala’s nobility and dignity here contrast 
with Krsna’s mean cunning. 

Krsna’s cruelty and treachery reach their acme however in 
the episode of Durdaksa, the sole surviving son of Gandhari, who 
at the end of the war wished to remove her blindfold. She asked 
Yudhishtira to remove it for her, but leaming from the omniscient 
Sahadeva, that, once the blindfold was removed, the accumulated 
power released from Gandhari’s eyes would burn to death 
whomsoever her gaze first fell upon, Krsna intervened. 
“Durdaksha, her only son. is best fitted to this task,” he said and 
affectionately called upon the boy, who had throughout served him 
and the Pandavas most loyally, to do this small service for his 
mother. 

And. when Durdaksa had duly done so and been consumed in 
the flames from Gandhari’s eyes, far from condoling with her in 
her loss, Krsna berated her: 

“You had one son left. 
A staff in your blindness. 
Curse your intellect: 
You have burnt him to death. 
So blindfold your eyes 
Once more the way they were. 
What good will it do 
If Yudhisthira too 
Burns because of you?” 
So much then for the cruel cunning in Krsna’s character. 

I only wish there were time and space to elaborate the way in 

which Sarala Dasa goes on to marry this distorted portrayal of 
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Krsna as a cruel, cunning intriguer with the amorous Krsna of 
Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda. Limitations of time and space, however, 
force me to forego the pleasure of relating how Sarala with great 
wit and charm goes on to satirise his composite portrait of Krsna. 
The limited scope of this talk compels me to concentrate on only 
those aspects of Krsna’s philandering with Radha and the Gopis 
that reinforce Sarala’s main theme of lust in high places precipitating 
tragedy. Far from being detached, Krsna is described as 
passionately attached, not only to his enjoyment of Radha and the 
Gopis, but to the cruel enjoyment of the sports of war. His character 
strongly underscores the emerging picture of self-indulgence in 
high places coupled with callous unconcermn for the tragic effects 
of over-inflated egotism. Yet, once more it should be noted, that 
though condemning the type Krsna represents, Sarala is too great 
an artist to present a mere caricature: though a rogue and a 
philanderer, Krsna, like all Sarala’s characters, remains a man. 
Gross failings may flaw his character, but, because of their very 
human plausibility, they do not entirely diminish his charm. 

A limited conclusion based on the main theme 

It is time I attempted a few limited conclusions based on what has 
been said so far. You will remember I spoke earlier of a possible 
clash between two sections of society: the Sanskrit- educated elite 
and the Oriya masses. Well, in the treatment of his main theme 
and the character of Krsna, you have the emergence in Sarala 
Dasa’s Mahabharata of the possibility of that clash. First of all, 
he is implying that the claims to exalted status of aristocrats and 
saints, who profess this Hindu-Aryan Sanskritic culture, are false 
and unjustified: they are ordinary men with an inflated sense of 
self-importance and more than their share of human failings. Sarala 
Dasa is therefore undermining the caste-system by denying any 
grounds for its establishment. Secondly, he is attacking the Hindu- 
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Aryan gods: Brahma he depicts as consumed occasionally with 
lust; and Vedapati as an eager accomplice in Krsna’s philanderings, 
who supplies him with ‘sleep-dust” and an iron implement to facilitate 
his nocturnal visits to Radha. Thus far from condemn sin these 
Hindu-Aryan gods, Sarala Dasa implies, aid and abet its 
commission. Thirdly, — and here we come to the crux of the 
matter — Sarala Dasa behaves towards Krsna in the traditional 
manner of Oriyas towards Jagannatha: he mocks and debunks 
him. In doing so, he breaks away from the path of both Vyasa and 
Jayadeva. Vyasa had exalted Krsna as the philosophic hero, and 
Jayadeva as the divine lover, but Sarala Dasa refuses to regard 
Krsna / Jagannatha as anything but an equal, whose faults are to 
be mocked and censured. The point is: the identity of Krsna, as 
conceived by Vyasa and Jayadeva differed from the character of 
Jagannatha, as Sarala Dasa knew it. He therefore not only 
debunked what he viewed as the Hindu-Aryan misconception of 
Jagannatha, but in his counter theme, related the true history and 
antecedents of Jagannatha. 
Sarala Dasa’s counter theme: the history and antecedents 
of Jagannatha 
Scattered throughout his Mahabharata, Sarala Dasa presents a 
number of historical, racial memories, which appear in the form of 
dreamlike, narrative sequence. In recounting them he is obviously 
looking back trom the standpoint of a tradition, that has already 
become largely Aryanised, as the names of the gods, persons, and 
places suggest, but, nevertheless it is clear from his account that 
his sympathies lie with the Savaras, whose god in origin Jagannatha 
was. 

In course of Sarala Dasa’s narration of these dream-like 
sequences the cult of Jagannatha evolves before one’s eyes. his 
identity, form, worship and servants, slowly mutating through a 
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struggle between the Aryans and the tribals, ostensibly over the 
control of the cult, but actually over the political control of the 
nation, that was being gradually melted and fused together through 
the manipulations of their allegiances to the many gods of Orissa. 

Sarala Dasa’s account is not historical in the modern sense, 
however. Like the rest of the Mahabharata, of which it forms a 
part, it is cast in a legendary, symbolic mould. Presumably Sarala 
Dasa’s contemporaries would have understood the historical and 
cultural significance of the symbols he was handling. At all events, 
it is clear that in relating his dream-like history, Sarala Dasa was 
aware that the significance of symbols could change. Who knows? 
Possibly it was musing over the kaleidoscopic way these symbols 
changed, that Sarala Dasa realised how the whole of the 
Mahabharata could be recast to his own design, by assigning 
different values to the symbols. 

At all events, we shall see in those dream-like kaleidoscopic 
sequences the same event, the development of the Jagannatha 
cult, reviewed and reinterpreted in whole or in part with shifting 
degrees of emphasis placed on various aspects of it. 

One sequence shows that Jagannatha was first worshipped in 
the form of Savari-Narayana, who was thought to reside in a tree 
(presumably the Aguru, or Alagochia, a form of light sandal-wood). 
When first mentioned, this tree-god was worshipped by a Savara 
named Visvabasu. Eventually, however, Savari-Narayana ‘refused 
to accept the offerings (of Visvabasu) since he wasn't offered 
rice.’ Later Visvabasu learnt that Savari-Narayana had gone to 
Samyamanipura (Puri), where he was worshipped in the form of a 
stone beneath the Aguru tree. 

This elliptically concise sequences tell us four things: 

i) The deity began as a tree (the Aguru?). 

ii) Was served by the Savaras, symbolised by Visvabasu. 
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in) Grew dissatisfied with the offerings. 

iv) Disappeared and reappeared in Puri in the form of a stone 

beneath the Aguru tree. 

Actually the names Visvabasu and Savari-Narayana are 
misleading. Both appear to be Aryan names. Savari-Narayana is 
particularly misleading. It could mean the Narayana of the Savaras, 
in which case it would be a male god, as indeed other references 
make clear that it was. The name Savari-Narayana could, however, 
be a compound on the model Laksmi-Narayana, in which case it 
suggests a combination of two gods, the first of which was the 
Sakti or source of the energy of the second. This seems more 
likely. The tree was probably some form of Mother Goddess 
worshipped with offerings of venison by the Savaras, who hunted 
with the bow and arrow. The dissatisfaction with the offerings, 
disappearance and reappearance in the form of a stone beneath 
the tree symbolise changes in the cult precipitated perhaps by its 
merger with another one in the plains around Puri, where, since 
the worshippers were rice-cultivators, rice was offered to the 
goddess. 

The second sequence is of Belala Sena being decapitated by 
Krsna. Superficially this appeared an act of immense cruelty and 
callousness on Krsna’s part. But Krsna’s apparent callousness 
here is one of the few occasions, where he displays serene 
detachment. He is in fact here playing the role of the sacrificial 
priest. Belala Sena is the victim. He is the best available warrior, 
noble. pure and innocent: and. as such, a fit offering. He remains 
calm and dignified throughout. All that he wants 1s the promise of 
divine eyes. That is. the victim of sacrifice remains calm and 
detached. because of the promise of coming divinity. His severed 
head is placed on a column like a tribal totem. He ‘sees’. 


This sequence obviously concerns an ancient primitive practice. 
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But vestiges remain in the garlands of skulls about the necks of 
Siva and Candi. The head was evidently the best part of the 
sacrifice; the part that was preserved. At first sight this sequence 
seems to have nothing to do with the Jagannatha cult, except that 
the sacrificial priest, Krsna, was eventually to become identified 
as Jagannatha himself. 

In the next sequence Krsna is the victim. It comes in an odd 
story about Gomukhi Kesava (Cow-faced Krsna). who was once 
worshipped in Orissa. 

‘Hearing this, Bhairava/Siva struck with the axe, 

Cutting off the head of Kesava/Krsna/avatara. 

Dhurjati/Siva took that head of Kesava. 

Then he took a cow’s head from a skull. 

He placed the cow’s head on Kesava’s, 

Read a great Mantra, and blew on the heads. 

Then up got Kesava. 

Holding in his hands the conch. discus. club and lotus. 

The Cow-faced Kesava became the God-King there.’ 

This sequence seems to demonstrate in symbolic form how 
two cults can be combined presumably by a double sacrifice. in 
which the victims represent two gods who are united by an 
exchange of heads. The resultant god in this case Gomukhi Kesava 
seems to form no part of the present Hindu pantheon, though he 
reminds one of the Mahisasura as depicted by Sarala Dasa: buffalo- 
headed and human-bodied. The iconography of Ganes and the 
Baraha avatara of Krisna also spring to mind in this connection. 
Perhaps there images too resulted from some such double sacrifice 
uniting two cults, a tribal animal cult and an anthropomorphic Aryan 
one, at some dim, early period in Indian history. The interesting 
thing about this sequence is however that the Siva, who performed 
the sacrifice, ate beef. That is, in sacrificing the cow, Siva was 
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sacrificing what he himself ate; and part of the sacrifice became 
itself incorporated in the new god. 

The next sequence tells of Bhima coming across Savari- 
Narayana sporting with thousands of young maidens in a pool and 
of his charioteer Maruta, deterring him from attacking the sportive 
god, because Savari-Narayana was a devotee of Jagannatha. 

The significance of this is: Savari-Narayana, with a glance 
towards future events, has already been identified as Krsna and 
exhibits his amorous propensities. 

The next sequence presents Krsna as the victim once more. 
Mortally wounded by Jara the Savara’s special arrow, Krsna sends 
Jara to Hastinapura to fetch Arjuna. Krsna wanted Arjuna to touch 
him, though he and Arjuna both knew, that at that touch he would 
die. Arjuna was therefore reluctant to touch him, but, unable to 
bear the pain and anguish of his friend Krsna, he extends his bow, 
Gandiva, towards him. The moment Krsna touches the bow, he 
dies. Arjuna now becomes furious at the death of his friend and, 
blaming Jara for it, attacks him, till a heavenly voice intercedes, 
telling him to go with Jara to Nilasundara hill and cremate Krsna’s 
body there. 

In this sequence Krsna is killed by the combined action of an 
arrow and bow. The arrow belonged to Jara the Savara and the 
bow to Aryan Arjuna. Thus essentially Krsna died by the bow and 
arrow like the game offered up in worship to Savari-Narayana. 
Thus he was sacrificed, and as a sacrifice he becomes deified by 
incorporation in the future deity: the coming Jagannatha. 

The next sequence is the attempted buming of Krsna’s body. 
To cremate Krsna. Aguru wood is needed. Jara is sent by Arjuna 
to collect some. Jara journeys to Kalevara forest on the banks of 
the Kalindi river, where he had last seen Savari-Narayana being 
worshipped. But by now Savari-Narayana has disappeared, so 
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there is no Aguru wood there either. Finally however some Aguru 
wood is located, and a pyre built of it to cremate Krsna. 

But Krsna’s body will not burn. It is too deeply stained with sin. 

‘He had seized and ravished the Gopis. 

In life no sin had attached to him for this. 

But now in death his corpse was deeply tainted by it.’ 

When after all their efforts the body still did not bum, a heavenly 
voice commanded that the body be thrown into the sea. Arjuna 
did so, and returned to Hastina. Later however the Savara Jara 
rescued the body and began to worship it as a stone image. 

This sequence is interesting: firstly, because an earlier form of 
the deity returns in a subsidiary role; secondly, because an event 
referred to in an earlier sequence is reinterpreted; and thirdly, 
because Savari-Narayana had again disappeared — as the 
necessary prelude to reappearance in a new form. Savari-Narayana 
had first been worshipped as a tree-god, in the form presumably 
of the Aguru tree. That tree now reappears in the indispensable 
role of wood for the cremation of Krsna. After being a tree, Savari- 
Narayana had become a stone worshipped beneath the Aguru 
tree. This stone and tree are now associated with the Kalevara 
forest, from which in future the Kalevaras (bodies) of Jagannatha 
are to come. For the moment however Savari-Narayana is no 
longer to be found there. But finally Jara the Savara begins to 
worship another stone: the stone-like image that the unburnt body 
of Krsna has become. Thus through the wood for the cremation 
and the stone-like form that Krsna’s unburnt body assumes after 
the cremation, the identification of Savari-Narayana with Krsna 1S 
once more complete. 

In the next sequence along comes King Gala Madhava of 
Malwa. aided and abetted by the cunning brahmin, Vidyapati, and 
discovers Narayana in the form of the stone-like body of Krsna 
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being worshipped by the Savara Jara on the banks of the Madhavi 
river. To determine the control of Narayana’s image there now 
ensues a war. in which one hundred and thirty-six Savaras are 
beheaded, but Narayana’s favour continues to lie with the Savara 
Jara; for at this point Narayana intervenes and declares that in the 
Age of Truth (Satya Yuga) he had once served by Savaras. That, 
he declares, was after his marriage to Sriya, the daughter of 
Vidyapati the Savara when he had assumed the form of Savari- 
Narayana. He had been fonder of his Savaruni wife than of a 
mother. She had fed him with sal-leaf cups of salted venison. ‘Why 
did you destroy my devotees?’ Narayana asks King Gala Madhava 
menacingly. ‘For that your dynasty shall die.’ 

In this sequence past events are once more reviewed and 
reinterpreted. Earlier it had been suggested that the synthesised 
god Savari-Narayana, part tribal and part Aryan, had emerged 
from a double sacrifice; and that through death and sacrifice Krsna 
too had become incorporated in, and identified with, Savari- 
Narayana. Now that merger of the tribal and Aryan cults is 
reinterpreted as a marriage, in which the more-than-Mother-like 
Savaruni. as Sriya (a name presumably coined on the model of 
Sri), became the Sakti of Narayana. 

Earlier too it had been suggested that the Aryan (symbolised 
by Arjuna) and the Savara (symbolised by Jara) had been on the 
point of war over the death of Krsna. Now once more that same 
conflict materialises in full-scale war over the possession of the 
body of Krsna. Presumably the chief purpose of the war had been 
to determine who was to control the cult: the hereditary tribal 
servants of it. symbolised by Jara, or the cunning brahmin priests, 
conniving with the King, symbolised by Vidyapati. Obviously, in 
censuring King Gala Madhava for causing the war Narayana was, 
Sarala Dasa seems to suggest, showing his favour towards Savaras, 
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who had fought so valiantly, that one hundred and thirty-six of 
them had been beheaded in his defence. 

The next sequence constitutes the epilogue to the war, upon 
the close of which Narayana told Gala Madhava that he would 
appear in Yamanika Tirtha (i.e. Sri-Ksetra, Puri) and become 
established on Nila Giri hitl. He therefore commanded the King to 
build a temple for him there. In accordance with this command, 
Gala Madhava’s son, Indradyumna, built a huge temple on 
Nilasundara hill. But Narayana was nowhere to be found. After 
many importunate requests to Jara the Savara, King Indradyumna 
managed to locate the body of Krsna. It came floating up in the 
form of a red sandal-wood log in the Rohini-Kunda well, as Sri- 
Krsna had declared that it would. 

‘We shall certainly manifest ourselves in the 

forms of the Buddha. 

To kill the wicked and preserve the good. 

As the God said on the shore of Sea of Milk: 

“I shall go to Nila Giri. Of this there is no life . . .” 

We shall change our body in the Rohini-Kunda. 

We shall display the body of the Buddha avatara.’ 

The red sandal-wood log could be lifted only by the combined 
efforts of Jara the Savara and Vidyapati (Visvabasu) the brahmin. 
Indradyumna then told Jara to make the image from it. 

‘ Though I built the temple.” the Lord said. 

“You are the principal here. 

You construct the image,” the Lord commanded: 

‘You understand best the form it should take.’ 

Thus the final sequence tells of the founding of Jagannatha’s 
temple and the carving of his images, which are to be of red sandal- 
wood (Aguru, Alagochia ?) in the manner of tribal gods. A 
compromise has therefore been reached in the contlict over the 
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cult: the site of the temple is to be Nilachala hill in Puri, which has 
been mentioned again and again in connection with various aspects 
of the cult; the temple is to be Hindu; the images tribal in form, 
though Hindu, both in name and connotation; and the servants of 
the deities are to be both brahmin and Savara, with the King at 
their head. 

This last sequence also suggests that by Sarala Dasa’s time, 
Jagannatha had also been identified as the Buddha, which suggests 
that the struggles over the body of Krsna were actually struggles 
at some earlier period over the remains of the Buddha, some of 
which may have been located in Puri. 

Two characters who reinforce Sarala Dasa’s counter theme: 
Bhima and Draupadi 

Sarala Dasa’s narration of the Mahabharata war is not impartial: 
he describes the Kauravas all basically bad, by prefixing their 
names with duh/dur; and clearly sides with the Pandavas. Of the 
Pandavas, however, his affection goes mainly to Bhima and 
Draupadi, his hero and heroine. who symbolise for him essential 
parts of the Jagannatha cult, which in origin was a synthesis of the 
many indigenous faiths of Orissa. The Nathism and Saktism 
symbolised by Bhima and Draupadi were indispensable parts of 
the cult. 

Sarala’s hero, Bhima Sena, was the offspring of Kunti’s brief 
fling with the tameless Wind God. and, as such. had the temperament 
ofthe winds of Orissa, which. though capable at times of tenderness 
and gentleness (as with Bhima occasionally in his relations with 
Draupadi), were subject to sudden, unpredictable changes. and 
could come charging in from the sea tearing up trees and wreaking 
havoc (like Bhima at Draupadi’s Swayambar putting to fight the 


assembled kings and ksatriyus, who had dared to snatch Draupadi 
away from the Pandavas). 
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Bhima then had the howling volatility of the winds and also 
their immense appetite for at times they could swallow up all in 
their paths; as, indeed, could Bhima swallow all the rice ever set 
before him. 

‘With a thousand cooks 
At a thousand cookers 
My belly,’ sighed Bhima, 

‘Should at last be content.’ 

It was Bhima’s voracious appetite that served as Sarala’s vehicle 
for the exposition of Nathist doctrine, which regards the human 
body (the pinda) as a microcosm of the universe (brahmanda). 
All the gods are therefore inherent in man, whose leavings can by 
no means be considered impure. Thus through Bhima Sarala Dasa 
rejects the theory of ritual purity, which divides the castes: there 1s 
nothing, Sarala implies, to prevent them all eating together, as. in 
fact, they do when eating Jagannatha’s Mahaprasada. 

Sarala’s attitude to brahmunic ritual was equally 
uncompromising as is revealed in another incident involving Bhima, 
who, while camping on the banks of the Ganduki. began boisterously 
dancing, kicking a Salagrama about with his foot. When Narayana 
protested, Bhima casually remarked, 

‘Rubbing it around 
With your feet removes 
All the dirt from it.’ 

The implication again goes back to Nathism: God is in man. not 
images. and is realisable not through ritual, but through yoga. 

Sarala Dasa’s heroine, Draupadi, is cast in the voluptuous mould 
as his Sita and Candi in his Vilanka Ramayana and Candi Purana, 
a woman of incredible beauty with more than a touch of terror in 
her make-up. In fact, Draupadi is, as Sarala Dasa states, the 
incamation of Ketuka Candi. 
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Out of the patchwork of imagery used to encase her in the 
conventional contours of fragile feminity, Draupadi bursts like a 
dagger too sharp for its sheath, to flash and streak in the half-light, 
plunge and sear; and emerge, dripping in blood, as in her memorable 
bath with Bhima after the death of Duhsasana. 

‘Raised and poured with glee 
By the Wind God’s son, Bhim’, 
Blood from the torn arm 
Noisily slurped, and splashed 
Dusky Draupadi . .. 
Striking tresses dark 
And trickling gorily 
Over fair features 
And lips voluptuous 
To be licked with greed 
By her drooling, dripping tongue." 

This is the image of dreadful Candi, destroying miscreants and 
drinking down their blood. 

The character of Draupadi, representing Saktism, underlines 
not only the counter theme, but the main theme as well. Sexual 
desire. Sarala Dasa clearly believed, destroyed virility. as both 
Vilanka Ravana and Mahisasura had shown. Here in the 
Mahabharata too lust was indirectly destroying the arrogant 
Kauravas. Only from the control of lust could detachment come. 
Sarala Dasa therefore mocked the character Krsna. For 
detachment and dispassion were the first step towards the 
realisation of the goddess Sarala through yoga. This important 
element in Sakta philosophy and indeed in the Jagannatha cult 
itself is implied through Draupadi. the symbol of Saktism. 

Savari-Narayana expresses another strong element of Saktism: 
its link through the Savaras with hunting and fighting. In this respect 
the number of beheadings in Sarala Dasa’s Mahabharata are 
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suggestive. One would not be surprised ultimately to learn that in 
the dim, distant past there had been some connection between 
Saktism and head-hunting. Think of the garlands of skulls on the 
necks of Kali and Siva; then of the severed head of Bellala Sena; 
and of the Candis collecting heads from the battlefield just before 
Duryodhan set off on his swim across the river of blood; then of 
the beheading of Gomukhi Kesava; then of the heads of Draupadi’s 
five sons, cut off and dropped into the lap of Duryodhana, whose 
own head explodes on seeing them; and finally of the images of 
Balabhadra, Subhadra and Jagannatha, all essentially heads. All 
this suggests that Saktism gave Sarala Dasa the right to speak out 
and reject the idea of a namby-pamby Krsna kissing all the girls in 
creation, imported into Orissa from the South by Nimbarka and 
popularised by Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda; the cult of Jagannatha, 
cries Sarala Dasa in outrage, is a religion for men, not adolescents. 
Tentative conclusion 

Thus it may surprise you to learn that Sarala Dasa’s Mahabharata 
was the first important Oriya work on the Jagannatha cult. This 
cult was extremely complex, having both political and religious 
aspects. The political aim behind the creation of the cult was the 
unification of Orissa. All the cults of Orissa were as far as possible 
unified in the cult of Jagannatha, as Sarala Dasa’s history shows. 
This history is not factual, but symbolic, however. Jara symbolises 
not only the Savaras, but all the tribes of Orissa. What happened 
to Jara’s cult, happened to all their cults: they were synthesised 
with Aryan ones. 

The achievement of that religious synthesis meant the 
achievement of a political synthesis, for the integration of the cults 
led to the social and political integration of the tribes. each being 
drawn in allegiance to Jagannatha at Puri, who was deemed the 
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Supreme Head of State above even the King himself, who was 
regarded merely as Jagannatha’s first servant and feudatory. 

The basic idea of this polity had been evolved by the Gangas 
and inherited by Sarala Dasa’s royal contemporary, King Kapilendra 
Deva, who maintained it, threatening rebels with the wrath of 
Jagannatha. The polity was essentially tribal, however. It had both 
the strength and weakness of democracy; for though selected as 
King through Jagannatha the King could also be rejected through 
the same agency; since all was deemed to happen in accordance 
with the will of Jagannatha, who in fact represented merely the 
will of the tribes. 

This possibility of rejection infused into the King a sense of 
insecurity, which he sought to remedy, by infiltrating between 
himself and the tribes a class, loyal to himself alone, that would 
claim to express the will of Jagannatha and invariably express it in 
his favour. This would ensure the continuity of reign and dynasty 
needed for forward planning and swift, determined action in defence 
of the State: which was why Kapilendra Deva and the Gangas 
before him had settled brahmins round the Puri Jagannatha temple: 
these brahmins owed their privileged positions to the King alone 
and therefore always spoke in the King’s favour. Thus the King 
had introduced into society caste distinctions so as to divide it and 
counterweight its various sections in the hope of producing the 
desired equilibrium. 

To brahmins, however, having once achieved social 
preeminence, began trying to alter the identity of Jagannatha, by 
imposing on him the identity of the Southern Krsna, Gopinatha. 
From the 11th century on many temples to Gopinatha were 
established. This Southern Gopinatha would, the brahmins hoped, 
ultimately have replaced Jagannatha; i.e. there would be an 
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anthropomorphic Hindu-Aryan God in Puri temple rather than the 
tribal images there now. The various legends to do with Jagannatha 
were also gradually Aryanised and Sanskritised. This is discernible 
in the later Deula-Tolas, where Jara’s role in relation to the images 
is usurped by the Aryan Visvakarma. The identity of other persons 
related to the evolution of the cult was also changed. Sarala Dasa’s 
Mahabharata represents the first important protest against such 
trends. 

The Jagannath cult as the state religion of Kalinga was the 
religious equivalent of the state party in a one-party state. The 
unification of all existing political parties is bound to result in a 
bipolarised party with strong right and left wings. The same applies 
to the unification of all existing cults in Kalinga. Sarala Dasa and 
his Mahabharata was on the left and Jayadeva and his 
Gitagovinda on the right. The Mahabharata of Sarala Dasa can 
thus be seen as part of the debate between them. Sarala Dasa 
was satirising and debunking Jayadeva’s Krsna, in order to discredit 
the right. Though putting forward opposing views, the one tribal 
and the other Hindu-Aryan, Sarala Dasa and Jayadeva were, 
however. equally exponents of the Jagannatha cult. Neither of 
them were entirely right or entirely wrong. The truth lay in a 
compromise between them. Sarala Dasa’s history of Jagannatha 
shows a willingness to compromise — Jara and Vidyapati raise 
the log together — ; but not to capitulate: Jara’s rights in the cult, 
Sarala maintained, had to be safeguarded. 

After Sarala Dasa the debate continued. His spiritual heir, Balarama 
Dasa did the same for the Rumayana as Sarala Dasa had done 
for the Mahabharata: 1.e. planted it firmly in the holy land of 
Orissa; which makes them both the first Oriya patriot, Balarama 
Dasa continued the struggle for a casteless society, which was 
later taken up by Araksita Dasa and Bhima Bhoi. Jagannatha Dasa, 
on the other hand, was the spiritual heir of Jayadeva, which is 
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where he and Caitanya join hands; i.e. on the right wing of the 
Jagannatha cult, cultivating the alien, South Indian theme of Radha- 
Krsna, then popular in court circles. They were later followed by 
Dina Krsna, Upendra Bhanja, Abhimanyu Samanta Sinhara and 
Baladeva Ratha. Thus it will be seen that in my scheme of things 
the Panca Sakha ceased to exist. Balarama Dasa bears no relation 
to Caitanya whatsoever. Without Balarama Dasa the Panca Sakha 
fall into oblivion, as the Panca Pandava would have done without 
Bhima. 
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Fakir Mohan Senapati and his Times 


(a) Time and Oriya Literature 

The main difference between the Modern and the Medieval 
literatures of India lies in their means of dissemination: the Medieval 
being disseminated in manuscript and oral tradition and Modern 
largely in printed books. The intellectual clash between Oriyas 
and Bengalis which took place in the pages of contemporary journals 
in the last century was probably precipitated by the expensiveness 
of printing. For there was virtually no dispute between them when 
Oriya and Bengali literature circulated in manuscript. Who would 
have cared, a thousand years or so ago, for example, when the so- 
called Bauddha Gan o Doha were being composed, to ask which 
verses were by Oriya poets and which by Bengali? That question 
assumed importance only in the Modem Age, when each of these 
nations had become aware of its own individual interests and intent 
on preserving its own individuality and self-respect. 

An attempt to evaluate the literatures of Medieval! Bengal and 
Orissa will reveal that qualitatively and quantitatively there is nothing 
much to choose between them, though the advantage. if there be 
one, would lie with Orissa. For throughout the larger part of the 
Medieval period Orissa retained its independence by armed force 
and was thus able to secure for its pilgrimage centre, Puri, an all- 
India ascendancy, which remains unchallenged even today. The 
Vaisnavite literature of Orissa composed during this period in both 
Oriya and Sanskrit and centering on the Puri Jagannatha cult stands 
unrivalled by that of Bengal. Bengalis may have lain claim to 
Jayadeva and his Gitagovinda, but their claim is invalid, as the 
Mahabharata of Sarala Dasa proves. ॥ By Sarala Dasa'’s time 
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two forms of Vaisnavism centring on Jagannatha were current in 
Orissa: one in the royal court and the other amongst ordinary Oriyas. 
Jayadeva’s amorous Krsna seems to have been greatly admired 
in court circle. This Krsna had come to Orissa from South India 
under the influence of the Southern Gangas.2 So, when Kapilendra 
Deva rebelliously wrested the throne from the last, ‘drunken’? 
Ganga King, Sarala Dasa in his Mahabharata even more 
rebelliously depicted this alien South Indian Krsna as a lecher and 
in his Musali Parva pointed out the true antecedents of 
Jagannatha, who, Sarala Dasa claimed, was born on Dhauli hill4 
as Savari-Narayana and was thus a son of Orissa’s soil, in duty 
bound to deport himself like any other respectable Oriya. This 
then was the message of Sarala Dasa, and after him the stream of 
abuse directed against the wayward Jagannatha was maintained 
by Balarama Dasa, one of the so-called Panca Sakha. 

Judged from the standpoint of Medieval literature, Bengal has 
nothing to justify her crowing over Orissa. Sheer chance made 
Calcutta the most important political and commercial centre of 
British India, ° thus enabling Bengalis to acquire first that English 
education, from which their vaunted westernisation derives. But 
can an inflated sense of superiority be warranted by good fortune 
alone? 

In the Medieval period, however, Bengalis were not so 
insufferably arrogant. Indeed, some like Caitanya in the reign of 
Prataparudra Deva were sufficiently humble to learn Oriya, 
assimilate Oriya culture and mix with Oriya society. With the 
exception of Nama Samkirtana, Caitanya probably brought nothing 
with him from Bengal. The Radha-Krsna-based Vaisnavism he 
propagated was already cultivated in royal circles in Orissa. For 
it was from this Vaisnavism that the inspiration of such poets as 
Jayadeva and Raya Ramananda had come. Sanskrit dramas on 
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the Radha-Krsna theme were then popular in court circles, and 
were occasionally performed even within the precincts of the Puri 
Jagannatha temple.?! Classical Oriya poets like Dina Krsna Dasa 
and Upendra Bhanja continued to exploit the same and similar 
material in composing their immortal lines, the only difference being 
that they composed them not in Sanskrit but Oriya. So, to be blunt, 
Caitanya came to Orissa not to teach, but to be taught.8 For in his 
days there was much for Bengalis to be taught in Orissa. Those 
with humility like Caitanya benefitted from a prolonged stay in 
Orissa, whereas those without, like his so-called Gauriya Vaisnavite 
disciples, went off to Vrindavan; i.e. forsaking the patronage of a 
powerful king like Prataparudra Deva, the comfort and facilities 
of an independent Hindu realm like Orissa, and the prestige of a 
pilgrimage centre of all-India importance like Puri, they went off 
to live in the jungles of Vrindavan in a fit of pique, simply because 
Caitanya conferred upon a distinguished scholar-poet like Jagannath 
Dasa the title of ‘very great’ (‘ati bada’). 

(b) The tolerance of Jagannatha and the literary climate of 
Orissa 

That there was much to be learnt from Orissa is proved by 
Gaurisankar Ray, Radhanatha Ray, Madhusudana Rao, 
Madhusudana Dasa and Phakirmohana Senapati, who, though fluent 
in Bengali, all remained loyal to Orissa. For Orissa possessed 
something rare to Bengal, namely tolerance. The nationalism, which 
surged up in Bengal in the last century, flowed mainly from ultra- 
Hindu pride expressed in blatant intolerance and communalism.? 
As an inevitable consequence of such arrogance Bengal like my 
own Britain was rent as under within constantly shrinking frontiers. 
Orissa, however, was untainted by such arrogance and 
communalism. There regardless of race or creed, Bengalis, 
Marathis and Oriyas; Hindus, Muslims and Christians: all played 
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their part in a united, national movement; for to the peoples of 
Orissa the important thing was that all should acknowledge Oriya 
as their mother-tongue and Orissa as their motherland. That is, 
participation in the national movement was a matter of personal 
choice alone, not of race or creed. Tolerance is the hall mark of 
such an attitude, the type of tolerance derived in Orissa from 
Jagannatha, whose cult harmoniously blends almost all the religions 
of Orissa, tribal Buddhist, Sakta. Saivite, Vaisnavite and so forth, 
and whose presence negates all caste distinctions. Thus, though 
during the British period Orissa was initially dismembered for 
administrative purposes, gradually by her own efforts she regained 
unity within her own frontiers. Orissa therefore seems to me 
possessed of some power to win over foreign hearts. All those 
whose ancestors settled in Orissa; as, for example, the ancestors 
of Gaurisankar Ray,!0 who, coming like many other Bengali 
Kayastha families to assist Todar Malla with the Moghal 
administration of Orissa, learned the Oriya language, accepted 
Orissa as their home-land and became to all intents and purposes 
Oriya. 

c) The feeling of affection for the soil of the motherland 

In Gaurisankar’s youth the educational systems of Bengal and 
Orissa were interrelated. Tuition for only the Junior Scholarship 
was available in Orissa. To prepare for the Senior Scholarship one 
had to study at some such institution as Hughli College in Bengal, 
as Gaurisankar did in the 1850s. 

At that period Modern Bengali literature was about to burst 
from its bud. Nevertheless, Bengali intellectuals like Isvar Candra 
Gupta had already started gazing towards the past, collecting the 
older literature and bringing it out in new printed editions. The lives 
of old poets had also begun to appear in contemporary joumals. 
Materials were being assembled to launch the academic study of 
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medieval Bengali literature. 

All this inspired Gaurisankar to attempt to do the same for the 
language and literature of Orissa. Aided by friends like Jagamohana 
Lala he founded a press called the Cuttack Printing Company and 
launched a journal called the Utkal Dipika. Thereafter he took up 
the task of collecting and editing the old literature and plunged into 
a determined effort to establish himself as a publisher. 

The publication of Utkal Dipiku 5 first issue was hastened by 
the outbreak of the Great Orissa Famine, which in hindsight was 
to mark the commencement of a new era in Orissa. Up to the 
Famine the British authorities had, it is fair to say, paid scant heed 
to Orissa. That year Ravenshaw had newly arrived as 
Commissioner. Misinformed about the likelihood of famine, he had 
through inexperience failed to take adequate steps to prevent it. 
He, therefore, had virtually no option but to stand and watch 
despairingly, when the people of Orissa began like flies to die of 
starvation. Overwhelmed with remorse for his blunder, Ravenshaw 
determined to do all in his power to compensate the Oriyas. Thus 
following the Famine additional canals were cut to improve crop 
production and additional facilities in education were created for 
Oriyas. These included an announcement of prizes for new text 
books in Oriya. 

Up to this time the so-called Mughal Bandi had for all practical 
purposes been the Bengali Bandi. The announcement of new 
educational facilities for Oriyas sounded to Bengalis like the first 
trumpet notes of a challenge to their supremacy im Orissa. They 
therefore reacted strongly, Rajendralal Mitra being the first to take 
up the gauntlet in the Cuttack Debating Society with his slur that 
the continued existence of the Oriya language would be a constant 
impediment to the progress of Orissa. 

Rajendralal was probably speaking of the difficulties tacing the 
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publishing industry, when he made this slur. The dissemination of a 
printed literature is expensive. Only two types of books sold well 
at his period: text books and old literature. The printing cf modem 
poetry and fiction was risky and could succeed only if heavily 
subsidised. Modern literature in Bengali had been launched partly 
from Government sponsored institutions like Fort William College 
(1800) and the School Book Society (1817). Thereafter it had 
subsisted in serialised forms in journals subsidised by the rich. Thus 
Rajendralal Mitra would seem to have been questioning, whether 
the reading public in Orissa was large enough to maintain a modern 
printed literature. His raising of the question was to some extent 
justified, though his answer to it was decidedly biased. 

In refuting Rajendralal’s arguments, however, in the pages of 
Utkala Dipika Gaurisankar Ray touched upon a theme that was 
to become central to the Oriya nationalist movement: the unification 
of the Oriya-speaking tracts. Taken together, Ganjam, the Garhajats, 
Sambalpur and the Mughal Bandi could, Gaurisankar argued, 
support a printed modern literature. History was to prove 
Gaurisankar right. 

The future status of the Oriya language affected not only the 
feasibility of a modern printed literature, however. Gaurisankar 
stuck to this point because he was a publisher staking his all on the 
feasibility of such a literature, but the status of the Oriya language 
also affected employment, as Phakirmohana was quick to point 
out in Balasore, when mobilising public opinion against Kanti Candra 
Bhattacharya’s book, ‘Udiya Svatantra Bhasa Nahe’ (‘Oriya is 
not a separate language’). The introduction of Bengali as the 
medium of instruction in the schools of Orissa would mean the 
introduction of Bengali clerks in all the Government offices there. 
Further more, the status of the Oriya language affected the status 
of the Oriya-speaking people. Were they to become a race of 
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gardeners and coolies? Were they to lose their mother-tongue and 
with it their culture, their traditions and their very existence and 
identity as a separate people? To learn Bengali instead of Oriya at 
school would mean becoming Bengalis like the Oriyas of Medinipur, 
accepted as Bengalis for census purposes only. The loss would 
have been greater than any potential gain. 

This is the kind of thinking one finds behind Phakirmohana’s 
scattered remarks in his autobiography about the language dispute 
in 1869/70. It must also have lain behind his speeches and editorials 
in Sambadbahika; for Phakirmohana was by this time becoming 
a nationalist, and indeed the Oriya nationalist movement dates from 
the activities of Gaurisankar Ray and Phakirmohana Senapati at 
this period. It was a movement open to all who chose to regard 
Oriya as their mother-tongue and Orissa as their motherland. And 
its diffusion before 1903, when it entered its political phase under 
the leadership of Madhusudana Dasa, can be measured by the 
gradual diffusion of printing presses throughout Orissa, popularising 
Oriya literature. For in its initial phase the Oriya nationalist 
movement was language-and-literature-based. Its success, 
therefore, depended upon the popularity of that language and 
literature. which is why its leaders were at first literary men like 
Gaurisankar Ray and Phakirmohana Senapati. 

One of the curious results of the language dispute was its effect 
on the style of Phakirmohana. Kanti Candra Bhattacharya had 
quoted a remark from the preface to Phakirmohana’s translation 
of Vidyasagar’s Jivana-Carita, where Phakirmohana had 
remarked that the difference between Oriya and Bengali was slight, 
and in fact the change of one or two endings and suffixes was 
sufficient to turn Bengali into Oriya. This remark applied only to 
Sadhu Bhasa. Phakirmohana obviously regretted making it and it 
is clear that in Cha Mana Atha Guntha at least he tried to break 
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away from Sadhu Bhasa and use homely Oriya instead. That 
concluded part of my thesis. 

d) A brief summary of Part II of my thesis 

The second part of my thesis attempted to analyse Phakirmohana’s 
prose-fiction. The first chapter gave an English summary of his 
four novels. Thereafter followed a discussion of the interrelations 
between Phakirmohana’s literature and his life. The next three 
chapters analysed and discussed the three main themes of 
Phakirmohana’s prose-fiction, namely the theme of History, the 
theme of Education and the theme of Justice, one chapter being 
devoted to each of these topics. The main thesis of the chapter on 
the theme of History was that a reading of part of Phakirmohana’s 
prose-fiction would tend to indicate that initially Oriyas welcomed 
the coming of British rule because of the anarchy and chaos they 
had experienced under the Marathas. They thought that once law 
and order were established, peace would prevail. But afterwards 
they discovered that price of peace was the loss of indigenous 
industries like shipping and salt, and of the wealth and prestige 
associated with them. And this ultimately engendered dissatisfaction 
with the British. Then came a discussion of the ill effects of 
Western education on family life. The main thesis of the following 
chapter on justice was that law and religion were intimately 
interrelated. Unless a law was supported by the traditional sense 
of morality inculcated by religion, it was unlikely to be observed by 
the people: i.e. for the Rule of Law to prevail law-breaking had in 
the eyes of the people to be as heinous as sin. The legal system 
introduced into India by the British had not been tailored to the 
indigenous sense of morality, and this had had various unfortunate 
consequences. When analysed from this point of view, 
Phakirmohana’s Cha Mana Atha Guntha would be seen as a 
satire of British justice. Thereafter 1 discussed Phakirmohana’s 
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Attitudes and Values, attempting to demonstrate that essentially 
Phakirmohana had but one life-long aim: the translation of the value 
system of ancient India into Oriya from Sanskrit, either literally as 
in his Mahabharata, Ramayana and Upanishads, or 
metaphorically as in his prose-fiction. 

A discussion of all this would be too time-consuming for present 
purposes. Therefore for detailed discussion one topic only has been 
selected: the interrelations of Phakirmohan's literature with his 
life. 

e) The interrelations of Phakirmohana’s literature with his 
life 

Despite incidental difference of class, occupation and back-ground, 
Phakirmohana’s early 11 (i.e. pre-june-1913) prose-fiction exhibits 
only two sets of central character, good and bad. These sets are 
distinguished only by sex. His good male characters such as 
Syamabandhu Mahanti in Rebati (Oct. 1898) are generally fond 
of pauranika literature, religious, honest and reliable; his good 
female characters such as the Saantani in Cha Mana Atha Guntha 
(Oct. 1897) are dedicated to their husbands; modest in deportment; 
patient and tolerant, and generous to the poor, the sick and the 
needy. His bad male characters such as Managaraja in Cha Mana 
Atha Guntha are generally hypocritical; cunning and deceitful; 
mean, avaricious and bad-tempered; unfaithful to their wives; 
disloyal to their employers; and disobedient to their parents. And 
his bad female characters such as Campa in Cha Mana Atha 
Guntha are generally a lazy, vain, greedy, disrespectful, immodest 
and sometimes promiscuous. In short, the central characters in 
Phakirmohana’s early fiction are stereotypes of good and bad 
people in earlier, and contemporary, Orissan society. 

This use of stereotyped central characters does not pre- 
suppose, on Phakirmohana’s part, a lack of interest in or 
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understanding of, human psychology. Being primarily a moralist, 
however, Phakirmohana concentrated his attention on the problem 
of good and evil in Orissan society. It was this concentration upon 
a single problem, which drove Phakirmohana to endow his central 
characters with the limited range of good or bad characteristics 
possessed by either the virtuous or the vicious in his society; in 
order that he might demonstrate how, in his opinion, a man’s 
personality is formed; and the role played by social class and 
cultural, economic and political circumstances in furthering either 
the development or suppression of good and bad traits. Thus, in 
effect, when one views Phakirmohana’s fiction as a whole, one 
sees only one character, man, and only one plot, the formation of 
his character for good or ill. 

As early as 1897 Phakirmohana wrote, 

“... though all men are basically the same, not two men in ten 
million are physically identical; and just as men’s bodies differ, 
their minds differ also. Some men have strong propensities, others 
weak. whilst the propensities of still others may lie dormant. At 
some particular time a turn of events may awaken these dormant 
propensities. Who would have thought that those drunken 
reprobates, Jagai and Madhai could have become devout 
Vaisnavas? Or that that tyrannical enemy of Christ, Saul, would 
now be worthy of a saint amongst the most venerable of seers . . 
.? On the other hand, the asceticism of that royal seer, Visvamitra. 
son of Gadhi, that had endured for thousands upon thousands of 
cons, and his even greater steadfastness in Brahma, tottered at a 
single glance from the beauteous Menaka .. . the cause of all 
these changes was a particular circumstance or meeting....” 12 

The basic plot of almost all Phakirmohana’s prose-fiction is 
inherent in that quotation. The plot is; there was once a person 
whose way of life was wrong/right; one day he was caused to 
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suffer for this; and, provided he survived, his way of life changed. 

Some of Phakirmohana’s stories are so rudimentary that the 
plot is not fully exploited; for example, Maunamauni (June 1907), 
Baleswari Rahajani (July 1907), and Kamala Prasada Gorapa 
(May 1913) end with the suffering of the central characters, who 
are arrested and imprisoned by the police. In other stories the 
central character does not survive: Mangaraja has his nose bitten 
off by Bhagia, whose land he has stolen, and dies of internal bleeding 
after a savage attack by the Doms he had betrayed; Campa is 
murdered by her barber-lover, whom she treated as an inferior 
and with whom she refused to share her spoils; Dhulia Baba 
(Feb. 1913) burns to death in his own sacrificial fire; Bhaskara 
Pandit, the treacherous villain in Lachama (June 1901), is stabbed 
to death by Badal Simha and Lachama, the young couple whose 
family he had plundered, and Madha Mahanti, the avaricious father 
in Madha Mohantinka Kanya Suna (Oct. 1915) dies as a result 
of his own greed. But many other central characters do survive 
and their lives are transmuted; Candra Mani Pattanayaka, the drug 
addict and drunkard in Patent Medicine (Sept. 1913), is 
transformed into a model husband under the battering blows of his 
wife’s broomstick; Nima, the arrogant and indolent bride in Suna- 
bol (June, 1913), is humiliated into becoming an ideal housewife 
by her sister-in-law, Campa; Natabara Dasa in Mamu (1913) 1s 
brought to repentance by imprisonment and for a while enjoys 
renewed faith in God, before the enormity of his sins drives him 
beyond remorse and into insanity; and Gobinda in Prayascitta 
(Sept. 1915) is transformed by a savage beating and the suicide of 
his wife from being a headstrong romantic who tramples on his 
parents’ wishes to becoming a dedicated servant of society. 

In all the cases so far mentioned the way of life of the central 
character was initially wrong; i.e. he had been, not a hero, but an 
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anti-hero; and finally his waywardness had brought him suffering, 
which transformed him into a hero. This is the most frequent 
direction of the personality change recorded in Phakirmohana’s 
fiction, but the possibility of change in the opposite direction was 
not excluded from the formula of Phakirmohana’s basic plot. 
Gopala Simha in Daka Munsi (Sept. 1912) is an instance of change 
in the opposite direction. At the outset of the story he was 
presumably a dutiful son, but as a result of his education he acquired 
a higher station in life than that of his father. In consequence he 
began mixing with a more sophisticated westernised class of people. 
In the company of these new friends, he was occasioned acute 
embarrassment by his father’s old-fashioned dress and ignorance 
of European etiquette. His sufferings on this account grew so 
intense, that he finally drove his father from the house. Similarly, 
Bhapia, a quiet, inoffensive weaver, is driven vicious and insane 
by Mangaraja’s trickery and finally assaults him violently. 

Thus in its final developed form, Phakirmohana’s plot is the 
literary equivalent of the psychological process known as 
conditioning, whereby behaviour patterns may be imposed or 
remoulded. The beating of the drug-addict in Patent Medicine, 
for example, is a violent and crude form of aversion therapy, 
whereby the addiction becomes associated with unpleasant 
experiences and is consequently relinquished. Not all 
Phakirmohana’s plots conform to this basic pattern, but even when 
they deviate, the conditioning process remains inherent in them. 
Birei Bisalua (Oct, 1913) and Sabhya Jamidura (March 1914), 
for example, each contain two stories and plots. The second story 
and plot of Birei Bisala demonstrates how Birei was conditioned 
into becoming a good farmer by being set to work early and his 
cousin into becoming a wastrel by parental indulgence. Sabhya 
Jamidara points out the same lesson in two separate stories; the 
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first shows how an orphan becomes a businessman by imitating 
his master; and the second how the businessman’s son becomes a 
wastrel] by being born rich and given a western education. 

Inow wish to say something about the mind of Phakirmohana. 
Whether I succeed or not is for others to judge. 

The human mind, as we all know, has at last two levels: the 
conscious and the subconscious. We generally assume that in 
problem-solving our conscious mind views the problem from all 
angles, analyses and finally solves it; though in fact the solution 
often comes of its own accord. We will be lying in bed, tossing and 
turning, trying to sleep, with the problem revolving in our minds, 
when suddenly we awake and cry, ‘That’s it: I’ve got it!’ The 
solution has come from our subconscious mind. Understanding 
the subconscious mind is not easy, that is why in ages past people 
thought that the words of God were heard in dreams. Thus Sarala 
Dasa imagined that his venerable Mother Sarala dictated the 
Mahabharata to him night after night and he merely recorded it 
on palm leaf in the mornings. Similarly, when being plagued by 
Balarama Dasa, Prataparudra Deva imagined that in dreams his 
ears rang with the orders of Jagannatha. That is, our conscious 
minds spend our waking hours grappling with life’s most pressing 
problems, but their solutions often come of their own accord from 
the subconscious. 

Education, like problem-solving, takes place at both levels of 
the mind. Subconscious education is to some extent instinctive like 
that of animals. All that we see, hear, touch, taste and smell from 
birth or is analysed by our subconscious minds, which frames within 
us what one American psychiatrist has termed our ‘assumptive 
world’.!3 It is during this period that our mother-tongue is largely 
assimilated: the foundations of our sense of values, ethics and 
aesthetics laid; and the broad outlines of our personalities formed. 
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It is therefore a most important period in our lives. For the 
assumptions formed then are rarely questioned in later life. 
Unfortunately, however, most of this occurs at period, for which 
very little conscious memory survives in most of us. 

Now let us return to Phakrmohana and the problem of creative 
writing. When an author sits down to write, all his own personal 
experiences. those related to him by others, his moral, ethical and 
aesthetic sense and all the knowledge he has acquired at school 
and university; in short, all his consciously and subconsciously 
acquired knowledge and experience is drawn on as material for 
his fiction. And as he goes on writing and writing, it all comes into 
play: so that creative writing and the process referred to by 
psychiatrists as ‘free association’ are largely the same. 

So when we come to analyse Phakirmohana’s fiction, we see 
first of all two levels, the conscious and the subconscious. The 
first of these reveals his conscious opinions about the circumstances 
in which he found himself; i.e. opinions based on conscious 
experience of the history, society, politics, education, culture, and 
civilisation of his native land. The second level reveals to us, 
however, the evolution of man’s ethical nature: that conceptual 
hub, around which all Phakirmohana’s thought revolved. For here 
lay epitomised his basic plot. And it was from here, in 
Phakirmohana’s view, that a start had to be made, if reforms were 
to be achieved in any sphere, whether political, economic, 
educational or whatsoever. 

It was here, in my opinion, that the most pressing, unresolved 
problem of Phakirmohana’s life lay; his relationship with his son, 
Mohinimohana. Unfortunately, however, Phakirmohana’s 
subconscious possessed no instinctive knowledge about the father- 
son relationship, or virtually any other family relationship for that 
matter. During his infancy, in the time long before he could 
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consciously remember, his elder brother, father and mother had all 
died, leaving deeply imprinted on his mind a vague sense of 
melancholy, that is still perceptible in his portrait in old age. Sub- 
consciously he had assumed that conjugal love, though the source 
of the greatest bliss, was exceedingly short-lived. Whenever he 
came to sketch such bliss prior to June 1913, death cast its shadow 
across his page. How blissfully happy were Bhagia and Saria, 
Manadhata and Mahadevi, Pratapa Udita Maila and Candamani, 
Svapna and Cem:i, but, alas! for how long? 

The roles of father and mother in Phakirmohana’s life were 
played by his grandmother, Kucila Dei, and his uncle, Purusottama 
Senapati. Their relationship was not good. Phakirmohana’s 
portrayal of Purusottama in his autobiography seems to suggest 
that Purusottama may well have borne his mother, Kuchila Dei, a 
grudge. For he will almost certainly have regarded her as the source 
of all his troubles: her folly had cost them their property, and it was 
probably her desire for pilgrimage that had resulted in his brother, 
Laksmana Carana’s death. Had they retained their landed property, 
Purusottama and his brother Laksmana Carana, would not have 
had such a desperate struggle to establish themselves in the 
shipchandlering business. And had Laksmana Carana survived, 
the whole burden of the family would not have fallen upon 
Purusottama’s young shoulders. Given such circumstances, what 
else could Purusottama have become but the violent, semi- 
educated, uncouth man that he was. Phakirmohana viewed all the 
events of his childhood from the standpoint of his grandmother, 
from which his uncle appeared as some kind of villain. The 
relationship between Mangaraja and the Saantani in Cha Mana 
Atha Guntha is merely a conjugal edition of the relationship between 
Purusottama and Kucila Dei, with Purusottama always obsessed 
with thoughts of the aggrandisement of his property and the Saantani 
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(Kuchila Dei) concerned only for the welfare of others. Yet there 
was much good in Purusottama, for despite all he was a man 
worthy of respect. Even had the whole world collapsed about his 
ears, that hard unbroken man would have survived. It was this 
harsh, terrifying figure who stood as a father to Phakirmohana. 
Purushottama’s approach to fatherhood was blunt and violent: the 
least sign of disobedience earned a beating. Thus the first assumption 
formed in Phakirmohana’s mind was that conduct could be changed 
only by caning. His basic plot, therefore, demonstrates that people’s 
characters change only after suffering. Phakirmohana’s 
subconscious seems constantly to have been urging that the only 
way to bring Mohinimohana to heel was to beat him. Only then 
would the moral instruction given him in childhood bear fruit. Thus 
an analysis of Phakirmohana’s works at a deeper, subconscious 
level reveals him constantly seeking a solution to this unresolved 
problem. 

Yet the problem remained unresolved, because of the conflict 
in Phakirmohana’s mind over what was meant by goodness. This 
conflict is merely a reflection of that between Kucila Dei and 
Purusottama. Whenever prior to June 1913 Phakirmohana set out 
to depict an ideal heroine, there emerged from his pen merely a 
portrait of Kucila Dei. And the only woman he ever really loved, 
his second wife, Krsna Kumari, was also largely of Kucila Dei’s 
type. Thus at this time he generally modelled his villains largely on 
Purusottama. But, ruminating on the outcome of education and 
the economic welfare of the country, Phakirmohana gradually came 
to appreciate the value of the education he had received from 
Purusottama. especially in contrast to that of the Western Arts 
type (as enjoyed by his son, Mohinimohana). Thus it was that 
stories like Birei Bisala (Oct. 1913) and Sabhaya Jamidara 
(March 1914) presented themselves to his mind. 
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Yet in June 1913 there occurred an event, whose imprint on 
Phakirmohana’s prose-fiction is clear. Up till then his heroines had 
always been like Kucila Dei, good-intentioned, yet ineffectual. 
Gradually, however, Phakirmohana was competled to conclude that 
in the interest of sheer survival one had on occasion to behave like 
Purusottama. Indeed, a little firmness and cunning were 
indispensable. 

One’s first impression upon reading Suna Bohu (June 1913) is 
that by June 1913 Phakirmohana had realised that his first marriage 
need not have failed. For Nima in Suna Bohu was like 
Phakirmohana’s first wife, Lilavati Dei, naturally bad-tempered. 
In the story, however, Nima’s character is reformed as a result of 
the humiliation she received at the hands of Campa, her sister-in- 
law. In real life Lilavati Dei’s character could also have been 
reformed, if only Kucila Dei had been bold and strict. 

Though this change in the nature of Phakirmohana’s heroines 
might lead one to suppose that his heart gradually turned against 
Kucila Dei and inclined towards Purusottama; nevertheless a glance 
at his autobiography clearly shows that his impression was nothing 
but the play of Phakirmohana’s subconscious mind: right up to his 
death he continued to regard Purusottama with loathing and Kucila 
Dei with affection. Even so, this much is clear: by June 1913 
Phakirmohana had begun to criticise Kucila Dei, as is proved by 
the change in his heroines. 

The coming change is first heralded by Ani Aai in Suna Bohu: 

“Ani Ai had been really quarrelsome in her time. but she had 
always been quick to make friends and do people a service. When 
quick wits were called for, she could devise underhand schemes 
with the best of them. It is small wonder that villagers sought her 
advice when they were in trouble, even though she was only a 
poor little widow”. 14 
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After Ani Aai, the change is rapid, Simhani in Randi Pua Ananta 
(July 1913) is more alarming than Campa in Cha Mana Atha 
Guntha; Sulocana in Patent Medicine (Sept. 1913) abuses and, 
if necessary, beats her husband; and Kamali in Birei Bisala (Oct. 
1913) steals from her father. Kucila Dei had been the embodiment 
of Orissa’s traditional virtues. But Phakirmohana’s heroines after 
June 1913 are the exact opposite. Indeed, upon tirst reading, Pathoi 
Bohu (June 1915) appears to be a satire of Kucila Dei. For the 
sufferings that ultimately befall the heroine are a direct outcome 
of her traditional virtues. 

One may perhaps say in conclusion that the behaviour of 
Phakirmohana’s daughter-in-law in June 1913 led Phakirmohana 


to hope that his unresolved problem had passed into someone else’s 
hands. 


Footnotes: 


1. Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda is thematically interrelated not only 
with the Sanskrit and Classical literature of Orissa, but also 
with the character of Krsna and satirical treatment of the Radha- 
Krsna theme in Sarala Dasa’s Mahabharata. This 
Mahabharata is so popular a work and the character of Krsna 
1s sO closely interwoven in its texture, that its relationship with 
Jayadeva’s cannot be the result of interpolation. The earliest 
work on the Radha-Krsna theme in Bengali is Baud Candy 
Doss Sri-Krisna-Kirtana, of which but one copy of doubtful 
authenticity was discovered in Bankura in 1906. Sarala Dasa 
and Candi Das were contemporaries. Bankura was at that time 
probably part of the Kalinga empire. Even granted that the Sri 
Krsna-Kirtan were authentic, could Oriya influence on it be 
discounted? 

See also Mayadhar Mansinha, History of Oriya Literature, 
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Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, 1962, pp 83-84; and Surendra 
Mahanti, Odia Suhityara Adi Parva, Cuttack Students Stores, 
1972, pp. 151-52 

2. Bansi Dhara Mahanti, Editorial, Konark, 6th year, 3rd Number, 
1971 (this issue is hereinafter called R) p. vii 

3. ‘Matta’ or ‘Madyapa” see Dr K. C. Panigrahi, Panca Sakha 
Yuga o Odisar Itihasa, R. p2. 

4. Dr Beni Madhava Padhi, Panca Sakha Sahityaure Sri 
Jagannatha, R. p. 87 

5. Balasore could quite easily have assumed the same position, 
had it not been for the silting up of the river. 

6. Bansi Dhara Mahanti, Editorial, RPP.ix-x 

7. Kedara Natha Mahapatra, Panca Sakha Yuga Kalin Odisara 
Sanskrta Sahitya, p. 13 

8. “sab sikhaila more Raya Ramananda”, Sri Caitanya 
Caritamrta, Antya Lila, quoted by Bansi Dhara Mahanti, R px 

9. See Chapters on Hindu-Muslim Relations and on Literature in 
Dr. Mustafa Nurul Islam's Bengali Muslim Public Opinion 
as reflected in the Bengali Press 1901-1930, Dacca 1973. 

10.‘Ray’ was the title conferred on the family for Government 

service. Their family-name was Basu. They were Kayasthas 

from Southern Radh. See Mrtyunjaya Ratha, Karmayogi 

Gaurisankar, p.2 

. These dates in brackets refer to the earliest known dates of 

publication as set out in the appendix of Natabara Samanta 

Raya’s Vasa Kavi Phakirmohanda. 

12. Phakirmohana Granthavali, 3rd edition. 1963, p.60 

13.‘ Assumptive world’ is a term used in American psychiatry to 
denote the totality of a person’s assumptions and expectations 
about the behaviour of people both towards each other and 
towards himself; and about the scientific and supernatural law's 
goveming both the behaviour of people and objects. See Jerome 
D, Franks, M. D, Persuasion and Healing. Baltimore 1961, 
pp.20-30, 

14. Phakirmohana Granthavali, p. 549 
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Nationalism and Tradition in Orissa, 
with Special Reference to the Works 
of Phakirmohana Senapati 


Much of this paper must remain tentative. In it I have tried to 
create a context in which to view Oriya nationalism. I have 
suggested that in South Asia tradition for the majority of people is 
synonymous with Hinduism; that within Hinduism there have 
always been two wings, an authoritarian right and a reforming 
left; that the tactics which characterized the confrontations between 
these two wings on the religious plane were later adopted on a 
political plane, both on an all-India and a regional scale: and that 
therefore the Oriya nationalist movement may be regarded as 
conforming to a traditional South Asian pattern of protest. As 
illustrations, 1 have discussed Bankim Candra and regional 
nationalism; Gandhi and pan-Indian protest; and finally the Oriya 
nationalist movement. As regards Phakirmohana Senapati, I have 
attempted to show that since Hindu traditions are more aligned 
with enlightened feudalism than democracy, he was truer to tradition 
than most Oriya nationalists. for his outlook was that of an 
enlightened feudalist, not a democrat. 


1. TRADITION 

A. Nationalism and Tradition Interrelated 

Nationalist movements are largely a 19th and 20th century 
phenomenon. Their diffusion throughout Europe and Asia has 
coincided with the almost concomitant diffusion of the concept of 
democracy. They have been associated in both Europe and Asia 
with either the unification of geographic areas with a common 
linguistic or cultural heritage, or with the throwing-off of an alien 
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yoke. In either case, the promotion of nationalism has been 
facilitated by appeals to the widest possible basis of common 
sentiment and unity; to things now popularly cherished, which are 
old and durable, such as a common language, literature, folklore, 
mythology, history or religion; that is, to some particular cultural 
tradition. 

B. Tradition Virtually Synonymous with Hinduism in South 
Asia 

In South Asia a good working definition of tradition would be “Unity 
in diversity” which in turn is virtually synonymous with Hinduism. 
This “Unity in diversity,” has found expression in three interrelated 
forms: caste; temples; and literature. 

Caste were unified as a whole by the acceptance of a common 
religion. Brahmanic authority and a particular place in the social 
hierarchy; and generally by a common function in the economy, 
residence in a particular quarter of the town or village, a common 
code of conduct enforceable on the individual by the combined 
authority of the Brahmins, the caste councils and heads of families. 
So much for the unity of caste. Its diversity is to be found in the 
diversity of racial and tribal origins of the various castes and the 
diversity of duties, occupations and behaviour of individual castes; 
for example, though slaughter is forbidden to the Brahmin, it is 
permissible to the Ksatriya; though the cow is revered by Hindus, 
its carcass may be disposed of by certain untouchable castes. 

Temples symbolize the political, cultural and economic unity of 
Hindu society. Temples were founded by kings and large land- 
owners. Puri Jagannatha Temple, for example, is legally the 
property of the King of Khordha: it is cleared of all other visitors 
when he wishes to enter; he is the head of the temple servants and 
symbolically sweeps the road before Jagannatha’s car; the temple 
records, the Madala Panji, are also a chronicle of Oriya kings. 
The political significance of temples is seen in the sacking of temples 
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by neighbouring rulers, both Hindu and Muslim, and the removal 
of their images as trophies of conquest. The image of Krsna in the 
village of Saksi Gopala in Puri district is one such image that was 
carried into Orissa from a raid on the Dravidian south. Part of the 
cultural unity of Orissa is symbolized in the Puri Jagannatha temple, 
which combines the aboriginal, Buddhist and Hindu strands in 
Orissan culture. Amongst the reasons for saying this are: the site 
of the temple is either Buddhist or tribal, for caste is not distinguished 
there; the temple cooks are non-Brahmins; some of the temple 
servants are aboriginals; the wood for Jagannatha’s car and 
probably for the images of Jagannatha and his brother and sister 
also come from tribal areas. Temples further advance cultural unity 
by attracting pilgrims and saints from the length and breadth of 
India. Temples acted as pumping stations drawing in ideas from all 
over India, filtering and disseminating them again via teachers and 
pilgrims. Caitanya was drawn to Puri; and when Hindu worship 
was resumed in Mathura towards the close of the 15th century, 
sandalwood and sacred objects were taken from Puri as a guarantee 
of Hindu purity. As for economic unity this is seen in the variety of 
castes who serve the temple: Brahmins, karanas, potters, 
carpenters, pullers of the cars, stone-masons, and indirectly, tillers 
of the fields, for there are vast temple lands as endowments. 
Temples also evidence the diversity of Hindu life and culture: 
the temple sculptures in Bhubanesvara illustrate not only gods and 
goddesses, but also bathing, the suckling of babes, the mating of 
married couples, the lonely austerities of ascetics and the match 
of triumphant armies. The images of the main gods and goddesses, 
their mounts, the subsidiary shrines and ornamentation indicate 
the diversity of cults which have been fused together into a unity. 
The bull, the monkey, the snake, the lion, the eagle and the elephant 
were probably totems of aboriginal cults and the mother goddesses 
are Dravidian or pre-Aryan, as also are some of the male deities. 
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such as Siva. 

Literature again indicates the unity and diversity of Indian 
tradition. Though Sanskrit and vernacular literature are diversified 
by language, they are unified by mutual borrowings. The Sanskrit 
epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, and the puranas 
were probably enriched by regional borrowings from folk literature 
Just as the regional literatures were enriched by borrowings from 
the same source and also from Sanskrit mainly in vocabulary, 
therefore themes, and philosophic and religious terminology and 
thought. 

This tradition of unity in diversity can also be carried a stage 
further in that the caste system is theoretically justified in the 
literature; and stories and incidents from the literature and concrete 
expression in the temples. 

C. Hinduism Essentially a Feudal Economy 

Hinduism had three dominant aspects: political, economic and 
religious. The religious aspect is too well known to require further 
comment; the political and economic aspects are less often alluded 
to. and will therefore be discussed below. 

Religions have generally had strong political aspects and were 
often used to bolster existing social orders, reinforcing the state 
against foreign intrusion; allegiance to the state religion being 
interpreted as allegiance to the state. Hinduism in particular had 
strong political aspects; in modern terminology the three upper 
castes controlled the church, the legislature and the main means 
of production and distribution in the economy. Thus to manifest 
itself fully, Hinduism required political independence. Indeed, 
Hinduism reached the peak of its classical development precisely 
when India was politically independent: the Vedas, the Upanisads, 
the six systems of philosophy, the Vedanta, the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata and the great temples of India are all of pre- 


Muslim origin. 
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The economic aspects of Hinduism are obvious. The main 
means of production were controlled by the three upper castes 
(where this was not so, owners contrived to raise their caste status). 
Hindu ideals were enforced on the Hindu community by economic 
sanctions. These operated like this: the king or landowner, Brahmins, 
caste councils and heads of families, each goaded the other to 
exert combined economic pressure to enforce Hindu codes of 
conduct; recalcitrant castes, families and individuals faced 
excommunication, loss of livelihood and inheritance, all of which 
constitute economic sanctions. The organization of the family into 
atmiya (own) and para (stranger) was essentially economic atmiya 
mainly sons, were the producers and inheritors of wealth and para, 
mainly daughters, were drains on family property. Suttee and 
widow-remarriage were essentially economic issues: the question 
of who was to maintain the widow, if she did not die with her 
husband: and who was to provide a dowry, if she remarried, being 
covert, yet important factors in these disputes. Castes and families 
were economic units; castes indulging in collective bargaining like 
modern trade unions of professional bodies; and families collectively 
owning property. Disputes and feuds between families and castes, 
as described in modem literature, used religious issues for economic 
motives: the raising or lowering of caste prestige and the 
aggrandizement of family property were often made possible 
through the peccadilloes and misdemeanours of opponents; sinners 
had to expiate sin and expiation was a drain on property.! The 
praise of the chaste wife and the conservation of family property 
were therefore interrelated. The veneration of the sannyasi was 
also economic in origin; the sannyasi had opted out of the economic 
system and was therefore immune to sanctions and potentially 
socially disruptive; he had therefore to be placated. The conversion 
of tribes and the absorption of indigenous cults was also economic, 
since their conversion increased demand for Brahmanic services. 
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Though the political and economic aspects have probably been 
known for some time, it has perhaps been insufficiently realized 
how closely interdependent all the various aspects of Hinduism 
were; that is, the survival of Hinduism as a whole depended upon 
its continuing to dovetail with its inherent economy, which was 
basically feudal. Though requiring independence to manifest itself 
fully, Hinduism managed to survive the loss of political independence, 
because the feudal economy was retained wholly by the Muslims 
and in part by the British in the retention of the zamindari system 
and in the institution of the principle of paramountcy. In certain 
areas of Muslim, Mughal and British India, Hindu rulers and 
chieftains remained in control of the means of production and were 
thus able to exert economic pressure on their subject and tenants 
and thereby ensure the survival of Hinduism.2 
D. Pan-Indian Stratified Society 
In independent India as in medieval Europe, the feudal economy 
was reinforced by religious myths and a common intellectual 
tradition couched in classical languages. Under this system, 
throughout India and Europe there existed a stratified society, whose 
upper layers were unified by a common classical tradition and 
whose lower layers were diversified by a variety of languages and 
indigenous folk cultures. The unity amidst this diversity was 
maintained in India through Hinduism and in Europe through 
Christianity, both of which were partly imposed from above and 
partly impregnated with indigenous beliefs and customs from below. 

This stratification of society tended to continue under the 
Muslims, Mughals and British. Brahmins, Ksatriyas and Kayasthas 
continued to fulfil virtually the same functions, though increasingly 
through Persian and English. The upper layers of society continued 
to feel more in common with each other than with the lower castes. 
E. The Right and the Left in Hindu Society 
Hindu society has throughout recorded history been.characterized 
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by a right wing and a left. The right tend to be exclusive, Brahmanic, 
orthodox and authoritarian: violent, oppressive and xenophobic; 
with a predilection for Sanskrit and the codification of caste conduct. 

The left tend to be constituted of the low caste or the fallen; 
inclusive, anti-Brahmin, anti-caste, unorthodox, and non- 
authoritarian; non-violent and non-oppressive; with a predilection 
for the vernaculars, for syncretism with alien beliefs and for social 
reform. The left has a tendency to deify its reformers and to make 
appeals to the Vedas, the Upanisads and the Vedanta. Its leaders 
tend to be the voluntary poor; that is, sanny:asis, who nevertheless 
seek the support or patronage of the rich, especially merchants. 
That is, it depends for its initiative and support on those who can 
afford to opt out of the economic system and are therefore immune 
to sanctions. Chief among these movements from the left have 
been Buddhism, Jainism, Vaisnavism and the Brahma Samaj. Many 
represent compromises with alien elements: Vaisnavism with the 
Sufism of Islam; and the Brahma Sama, with the monotheism of 
Islam and Christianity. In some respects they seem to represent 
developments of each other: Hindu Buddhist and Islamic elements 
seem to have produced Vaisnavism and Vaisnavite. Islamic and 
Christian elements to have produced the Brahma Sumaj. The 
thought and imagery of the famous Brahma poet Ravindranath 
Tagore seems full of Buddhist, Vaisnavite and Islamic sentiment, 
which is why he is popular in Bangladesh. 

The right has tended. if possible, to persecute or punish the left 
or at least to satirize and debunk it. In Bengal, Buddhists were 
persecuted: the Vaisnavites and Brahmas were satirized and 
debunked. The life-stories of Caitanya reveal the hostile attitude 
of the orthodox of Navadvip towards the Vaisnavites there. In 
early youth, Caitanya himself was not at all sympathetic to the 
Vaisnavite friends of his father: he mocked their East Bengali accent 
and refused to join their community. In Bengali, a common epithet 
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for Buddhists, Vaisnavites and Muslims is nede: “Shaven-headed 
ones.” It both abuses them and hints at a possible common origin: 
both Vaisnavites and Muslims were perhaps largely descended 
from the Buddhists, who were persecuted by the Hindu Sens and 
presumably converted to Vaisnavism and Islam, when their 
monasteries were sacked by the conquering Muslims. Bankim 
Candra satirizes Vaisnavites in a brief passage in Debi 
Caudhurani; and Tarak Gangopadhyay satirizes Brahmas in 
Svarnalata: Rammohan Ray was satirized by Bhabanicaran 
Bandyopadhyay: and his reforming successors, Vidyasagar and 
Aksay Kumar Datta less successfully perhaps by Isvar Candra 
Gupta. In Orissa, Balarama Dasa, a Vaisnavite saint, was 
contemptuously ejected from Jagannatha’s car by Brahmins: 
imprisoned for daring to expound the Vedanta; and also driven 
from the Mukti Mandapa in Puri Jagannatha temple: his offence 
in each case was usurping the prerogatives of the Brahmins, due 
to his Vaisnavite belief in social equality. 

On one occasion disguised as a Brahmin. Balarama Dasa 
entered the Mukti Mandapa, a place in Puri Jagannatha temple 
reserved for the most venerable Brahmins. and intervened in a 
discussion of the sacred syllable “om”. He was severely censured 
for his impudence. His claims, as a non-Brahmin, to be able to 
expound the Vedanta infuriated the Brahmins who had him 
imprisoned by King Prataparudra Deva. On proof of his being 
able to make even an illiterate expound the Vedanta merely by 
placing his hand on the man’s head, he was released. 

This story about Balarama’s supernatural powers is related in 
his own Vedanta Sara Gupta Gita. The story was obviously an 
allegory. Presumably, by composing the Vedanta in Oriya, Balarama 
Dasa was able to disseminate amongst the illiterate masses an 
understanding of sacred texts which had until then been inaccessible 
to them. Because of his breaking the Brahmanic monopoly on 
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such texts, orthodox society probably tried to get him into trouble 
with the authorities. 

The second story of Balarama’s brush with the authorities comes 
in Bhava Samudra, a text which, though attributed to Balarama, 
is considered by an eminent Oriya scholar, Nilakantha Dasa, to be 
of doubtful authenticity. The story runs that Balarama once tried 
to mount Jagannatha’s car during the car festival and was 
contemptuously thrown down by King Prataparudra’s attendants. 
Much incensed Balarama retired to the beach where he built a car 
of sand and implored Jagannatha to mount it. Jagannatha did so, 
because, according to the tenets of Oriya Vaisnavism, the God is 
subordinate to his devotee and must do his devotee’s bidding. 
Meanwhile Jagannatha’s car became immobilized, and in a dream 
King Prataparudra was advised by Jagannatha that the only way 
to restart it was to seek Balarama’s forgiveness, which he did. 

There 1s a second version of this story in an 18th Century work 
called Dardhyata Bhakti Rasamrta by Rama Dasa. In this version 
the details of Balarama’s personal life have been changed. He is 
no longer the son of a royal official, but an abbot. He is poor and 
lives by begging. Though deeply devoted to Jagannatha and courting 
the society of the good, he nevertheless has a failing: on the day of 
the car festival he consorts with a prostitute and, thus defiled, 
attempts to mount Jagannatha’s car. The rest of the story conforms 
to that of Bhava Samudra. 

This story is again an allegory. Presumably as in entering the 
Mukti Mandapa, Balarama, in attempting to mount the car, was 
arrogating a Brahmanic right and for this he was punished. The 
reason why Jagannatha’s car stopped, most probably that out of 
deference to Balarama people refused to pull it. The second version 
of the story is interesting, because of the change in the reason for 
Balarama’s being expelled from the car. In Balarama’s lifetime, 
the rift between orthodox society and the unorthodox Vaisnavites 
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was probably obvious. Presumably by the 18th century this rift 
had disappeared and a second reason had to be sought to explain 
how it was that such an obvious saint as Balarama could have 
been so grossly insulted. Hence the story of the prostitute. 

I have described these incidents in detail because they illustrate 
several points that will be important to our theme: the right, here 
represented by the Brahmins, use their influence with the king to 
preserve their prerogatives: the left, here represented by Balarama 
Dasa, uses its influence on the masses to compel the king to 
recognize its rights; the prestige of the Brahmins in the king’s eyes 
derived from their monopoly of the most highly respected cultural 
medium of the time, namely Sanskrit: the influence of the left on 
the masses derives from their use of the vernacular. In later sections 
of this paper we shall see that these same basic conditions obtained, 
even when the political power was no longer Hindu, but British: 
the cultural medium no longer Sanskrit, but English; and the arena 
no longer a centre of pilgrimage, but of administration. 


2. NATIONALISM 

A. Bankim Candra Chatterjee (1838-94) and Regional 
Bengali Nationalism 

At least in North India, the Muslims and the Mughals prepared the 
ground for the development of regional nationalism: they undermined 
the intellectual dominance of Sanskrit and the Brahmins by 
commissioning translations from Sanskrit into Persian and the 
vernaculars; they reduced the sources of patronage and income to 
Brahmins by deposing Hindu kings and converting low caste 
Hindus, thus making it profitable for Brahmins to serve and cultivate 
indigenous cults; and they severely discouraged Hindu pilgrimage 
by destroying temples and imposing pilgrim tax, thereby further 
decreasing Brahmanic income. Thus two of the cohesive elements 
fostering pan-Indian culture, Sanskrit and pilgrimage, were 
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weakened: the Hindu ruling classes therefore began to seek out 
sources of sympathy between themselves and their subjects via 
the cultivation of various left-wing devotional movements and the 
recreation in the regional languages of the Sanskrit epics, the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata. The foundations of the later 
regional literatures began to be laid. 

In pre-Muslim times vernacular folk literature had probably been: 
the concern of the low castes alone: its language had been simple, 
direct and Prakritic in character. Owing to increasing Brahmanic, 
and in Orissa aristocratic cultivation, during the Muslim and Mughal! 
periods, the language grew more Sanskritic and ornate. Perso- 
Arabic diction crept into Hindu literature, though only to create 
verisimilitude in Muslim contexts. The predominant tendency, even 
with Muslim court poets like Alaol, was towards sanskritization in 
spelling, vocabulary, rhetoric, sentiment and theme. 

This sanskritization may at first have had no particular religious 
or political significance: it may have been the natural consequence 
of increasing Brahmanic authorship, but after 1800 it began to 
assume the form of Hindu purism. Perso-Arabic diction and 
anglicized syntax were severely criticized by Hindus. Fort William 
College, instituted by the British, gave a tacit sanction to this Hindu 
linguistic bigotry. 

Actually Bengal had not, and now probably never will have, a 
truly national literature: it had merely a collection of communal 
literatures; Saivite, Vaisnavite, Tantric, indigenous cult, Christian, 
Muslim, and folk. No community read and enjoyed all the available 
literature. The first vernacular translations of the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata, for example, were condemned by the Brahmins. 
This communalism continued into modern times via the newly 
emerging press. Christians condemned the literature of all other 
communities as “offensive,” “idolatrous’”’ and “indecent”. 
Serampore literature was condemned on linguistic grounds by 
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Hindus; and the writings of Rammohan Ray were condemned by 
orthodox Hindus and Christians alike. For many young Western- 
educated Bengalis, Bengal possessed no literature at all: they 
virtually opted out of Bengali nationality and, considering 
themselves European, tried to write in English in the manner of 
Byron and Scott. 

It was probably Isvar Candra Gupta who laid the foundations 
of patriotism in Bengal; he collected and published medieval poets, 
such as Ramprasad Sen and Bharat Candra: encouraged the 
younger generation to compose in Bengali; and probably under the 
inspiration of Ramprasad, who as a wayward son had sung to his 
fickle mother Kali, first addressed his native land as Mother, calling 
himself her santan or child. Bankim Candra had been one of the 
protégés of Isvar Candra Gupta; he had at first tended to belittle 
his master and to write in English, but it was he who was to elaborate 
Isvar Candra’s theme, uniting the idea of Mother India and Mother 
Kali in his Bande Mataram and infusing into santan the sense of 
patriot. By delving back to Bengal’s roots, producing heroines 
reminiscent of early Bengali Buddhist literature and imparting to 
his historical novels a pauranic flavour. Bankim was able, as he 
had intended, to unify the Hindu community of Bengal, bringing 
together the urban English-educated and the rural Bengali-Hindu 
masses in a common pride in their literature and land, but he did so 
at the expense of the alienation of the Muslims. 

All that I have so far said of Bengal was previously known and 
realized; what was not realized, however, was that the period 1800- 
65 was important in Bengal as a period of struggle between, the 
conservative right and the reforming left. The right, as I have said, 
had been satirizing and ridiculing the left, but it had also been edging 
nearer to government. Isvar Candra Gupta marks the transitional 
point. He had been satirizing the left, but during the Sepoy Mutiny 
he had begun satirizing the Muslim and Hindu mutineers and 
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proclaiming his allegiance to the British “king”. Here is where the 
link between Hindu tactics on a religious and political plane begins 
to be forged. Loyalty to the “king” was part of Hindu dharma, 
because it was from that loyalty that the right’s power had derived. 
Here once again Isvar Candra Gupta instinctively proclaims that 
loyalty and, strengthened by it, launches into an attack on Muslim 
and Hindus “blinded by irreligiousness.”” Bankim Candra follows 
suit. He, too, in Ananda Math (1882) welcomes the coming of the 
British and attacks the Muslims. His nervousness about his novels 
being taken seriously by Hindus derived, I would suggest, from his 
desire not to jeopardize Hindu loyalty in the eyes of the British, 
because it was that loyalty which was to enable Hindus to regain 
their social, economic and political ascendancy in Bengal. 
B. Pan-Indian Nationalism — Gandhi and Indian Tradition 
In order to unify the diverse races and peoples of India, Gandhi 
built his nationalist movement largely of left-wing elements: like 
Caitanya, he lived apart from his wife; became a virtual sannyasi; 
travelled on foot as if on pilgrimage; dressed and appeared before 
mass audiences to give darsan like a Hindu saint; utilized devotional 
songs with mass, bhakti appeal; and sought the patronage of rich 
Bombay merchants. Like the Buddha and Rammohan Ray, he 
was also a social reformer, in his case passionately devoted to the 
uplift of the low caste untouchables, whom he called the sons of 
God (harijuns). Like typical left-wingers he also incorporated alien 
elements in his outlook; the Christian “Sermon on the Mount” and 
the concept of “turning the other cheek’ having a strong influence 
on his thought and behaviour. His attitude to Muslims, like that of 
Rammohan before him, was also typically left-wing. His non- 
violence was also an age-old left-wing institution. 

In a Western suit and a large limousine, Gandhi could never 
have swayed the Hindu masses, nor would he have gained much 
ground, with them using Western economic reasoning. Instead he 
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cleverly and perhaps instinctively utilized Indian traditions. His 
spinning wheel and his defiance of the salt laws were blows for 
two castes who had suffered under the British: the weavers and 
the salt-makers. His svadesi movement and non-cooperation were 
typical Indian economic manoeuvers; boycotting British goods and 
excommunicating a recalcitrant caste boil down to the same thing; 
and non-payment of taxes was a typical form of Hindu revolt in 
the Orissan Gad Jota Mahan. as it was probably elsewhere in 
India. The dharma-ghala, or the withdrawal of labour and services, 
was also a typical Hindu economic sanction. In fact, nothing Gandhi 
did was new ; even the pan-Indian scale had been attempted before 
him by the Buddha and Caitanya. His immediate aim too—unity in 
diversity—was far from new. The only new element was his 
eventual purpose: political independence. 


3. ORIYA NATIONALISM 

A. The origins of the movement 
The Oriya Nationalist movement began as a typical tussle between 
the right and the left. The movement started in the 1860s. Orissa 
was then partitioned: part of South Orissa, mainly the district of 
Ganjam, was under the Madras Presidency: part of West Orissa, 
mainly Sambalpur, was under the Central Provinces; and the major 
part of Orissa, the coastal belt comprising the districts of Puri, 
Cuttack, Balasore and Medinipur, and the feudatory states in the 
hills, all came under the Bengal Presidency. Thus the right in this 
instance was constituted by the Telugus, Hindusthanis and Bengalis. 
who being allied to the government by virtue of their official positions 
enjoyed an ascendancy over the Oriya-speakers, who were to 
constitute the left. 

I have no detailed knowledge of events in Ganjam or Sambalpur, 
but, as regards the Bengal Presidency, it would appear that Oriya- 
speakers were at first unaware of the dangers inherent in their 
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position as virtually a linguistic minority in their native land. They 
appear to have made no protest against the number of Bengalis 
holding key positions in Orissa or to Bengali being the medium of 
instruction in government schools. They may have been aware of 
the arrogance of individual Bengalis, if they chanced to meet them, 
but on the whole they were probably relieved at first at being 
freed from the marauding Marathas. 

Oriyas showed no enthusiasm for English education. Most of 
the pupils in English schools, when they eventually got started, 
were the children of Bengali officials stationed in Orissa; most of 
the teachers were also Bengali; as also were the deputy inspectors 
of education. In government schools, teachers, textbooks and 
medium of instruction were all Bengali. In the 1850s there were 
two major examinations; the Junior and senior scholarship. No tuition 
was available for the latter in Orissa. Students such as Gaurisankar 
Ray, who desired to take it, had to study in Bengal. All this was 
natural consequence of education being controlled from Calcutta. 

The most advanced Oriya-speaking community in Orissa at 
that time were probably people of non-Oriya descent, whose 
ancestors had come to Orissa to assist in the first revenue 
assessment under Todar Malla after the loss of Orissa’s 
independence in the 16th century. Most of these were Bengali 
kayasthas, whose families had been domiciled in Orissa ever since 
and had continued to occupy posts in government service. Some 
Oriya karanas (the equivalent Oriya caste to kayasthas) held 
official posts, though probably less than those held by the domiciled 
Bengalis. 

Gaurisankar Ray came of such a kayastha family. After being 
educated at Hughli College in Bengal he returned to Orissa and a 
few years afterwards established the Cuttack Printing Company 
(July, 1865) and launched a journal, the Utkala Dipika (August 
1865). His aim appears to have been to emulate Bengal’s rapid 
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cultural advance. Isvar Candra Gupta had by then published his 
collections of old Bengali poets. Gaurisankar attempted to do the 
same for Orissa. He was much attracted by the works of Upendra 
Bhanja (1670-1720), the Oriya equivalent of Bharat Candra. He 
used to hold literary soirees in his flat over the Cuttack Printing 
Company. Many Oriya aristocrats attended. His printing of old 
Oriya literature was both popular and lucrative. Phakirmohana 
Senapati and his associates tried to follow suit in Balasore, founding 
the Utkala Press (1868), launching a newspaper and literary journal, 
the Bodhadayini ebam Balesvara Sambadabahika (July 1865), 
and beginning to edit a popular classic, the Rasakallola, an early 
18th century work by Dinakrsna Dasa. 

Meanwhile Gaurisankar, whilst still a full-time government 
servant, was campaigning for better educational facilities. The great 
Orissa famine of 1865 seems to have awakened government 
sympathies towards Orissa, Commissioner T. Ravenshaw, guilt- 
stricken by what had probably been an avoidable holocaust, began 
improving educational facilities. Before the famine there were only 
three government schools in Orissa, Cuttack High School and the 
district schools of Balasore and Puri. After the famine in 1869, a 
new era commenced in Orissa. A medical school and a survey 
school were established in Cuttack, together with a normal schoo! 
(later renamed the Training School) to prepare teachers for service 
in the primary schools, and a law class was opened in Cuttack 
High School. Immediately afterwards government prizes were 
announced for textbooks in Oriya on mathematics, science, 
geography, history, hygiene, biology and surveying. 

The reaction of the new Bengalis in Orissa was perhaps 
predictable. Their erstwhile arrogance and superciliousness now 
turned to hostility. They found it irksome to teach Oriya alongside 
Bengali. In shops and offices resentment smouldered. Finally a 
controversy developed in the press, sparked off by a speech by 
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Rajendralal Mitra in the Cuttack Debating Society, in which he 
said: 

“The first thing anyone would do who really desired to promote 
the well-being of Orissa would be to abolish the Oriya language 
and introduce Bengali; for, as long as Oriya remains, the progress 
of Orissa will be impossible.”3 

The controversy was waged mainly between two journals: 
Gaurisankar’s Utkala Dipika and Kalipada Bandyopadhyay’s 
Utkala Hitaisini (the ‘° Orissa Patriot,” from which the Bengalis 
were satirically alluded to by Oriya-speakers as “‘’Orissa 
Patriots”).4 Prominent on the Bengali side were Rajendralal Mitra, 
Umacaran Haldar and Rajkrsna Mukhopadhyay, M.A., Lecturer 
in Law at Cuttack College, on the Oriya side were Gaurisankar 
Ray and Phakirmohana Senapati. 

Rajendralal Mitra started the controversy with a disparaging 
comparison between the number of titles recently published in 
Bengali and those published in Oriya, concluding that the number 
of Oriya-speakers was insufficient to support a publishing industry. 
Gaunisankar countered this by challenging Rajendralal’s population 
figures and raising the question of the numbers of Oriya-speakers 
in such places as Ganjam and Sambalpur, now incorporated in 
other administrative zones. The next step, advanced by Umacaran 
Haldar, was to suggest that Oriya ought at least to be written in 
the Bengali script. and the final step in the Bengali argument, 
advanced by Kanticandra Bhattacarya and fully supported by 
Rajendralal Mitra, was that Oriya was not a separate language, 
but merely a dialect of Bengali. 

The controversy was mainly local to Orissa, though some articles 
concerned with it were published in Calcutta in the Indian Mirror, 
the Education Gazette and the Calcutta Review,” as also was 
Kanti Candra’s pamphlet udia svatantra bhasa nahe (Oriya is 
not a separate language). It was, however, essentially a group 
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conflict between rival parties with a vested interest in Orissa, in 
official employment, property or publishing. The Bengalis were 
eager to bring their opinions to the notice of government by articles 
in the press, public petitions and Kanticandra’s pamphlet. The 
domiciled Bengalis and Oriyas did their best to counter these moves. 
Superficially the controversy therefore consisted in two rival parties 
competing for the advantages of government favour. Unlike similar 
previous confrontations between the right and left, this one was 
not concerned with a religious dispute, in which the left could 
mobilize mass support through the vernacular, but with the vemacular 
itself, and therefore gave to the Oriya-speakers not only a moral 
superionty in the eyes of the British, but also the possibility of even 
greater mass support in the future, when the full implications of 
the dispute eventually became apparent. 

B. Kanticandra Bhattacharya’s Pamphlet, Udiya Svatantra 
Bhasa Nahe 

As a scholarly work on comparative philology, Kanticandra 
Bhattacharys’s pamphlet is of no importance. Its importance is 
entirely political. Though couched in the form of a philological 
discussion of Bengali and Oriya, it was an attempt to suppress the 
Oriya language and deprive it of significant status. Because of its 
form, however, its opponents had no option but to refute it in 
philological terms, but for the purposes of this paper it is important 
that the pamphlet should be seen in economic terms, as 
Phakirmohana saw it. It epitomized Bengali aspirations for the 
aggrandizement of Bengal. It envisaged the whole of the region 
that now comprises Assam, West Bengal, Bangladesh and Orissa 
as one geographic, cultural, linguistic and ethnic area; that is, the 
Bengali language area. It was assumed that Assam was universally 
recognized as part of Bengal, and Assamese as a dialect of Bengali. 
In consequence, Assam was frequently referred to under the 
blanket-term” in the East”; that is in East Bengal as understood 
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by Bhattacarya, namely Sylhet, Assam etc. Bhattacarya made 
similar assumptions about Orissa, to which he referred as “in the 
South,” meaning in South Bengal; that is, south of the Subarnarekha, 
traditionally regarded as the boundary between Orissa and Bengal, 
and now regarded by Bhattacarya as a mere dividing line between 
north and south Bengal. 

Such arrogant prejudice dressed up as scholarship could appeal 
to no one but the bigoted. It alienated everyone else. It attributed 
the differences between Oriya and Bengali to the former’s contact 
with uncivilized tribes.8 The implication that Standard Oriya 
approximated to the speech of the uneducated, lower castes of 
Bengal? could hardly have been expected to win support for 
Kanticandra’s thesis from Oriyas: and his attacks on the 
missionaries for trying to reflect the actual pronunciation of 
Assamese and Oriyas in dictionaries and textbooks on the grounds 
that they were deliberately “corrupting pure Bengali forms”! 0 must 
also have aroused antagonism. His slur on the competence of 
Europeans generally to judge whether or not Oriya and Bengali 
were separate languages! can hardly have been calculated to 
win support in European circles. In short, it was a tactless book 
from start to finish and deserved the almost universal condemnation 
it received. 

Gaurisankar had every justification in observing: 

We see no reason for being satisfied with the author’s 
knowledge of philology. It seems to us that he has relied merely on 
the similarity between Oriya and Bengali and utilised the work 
‘philology’ to give to his opinions an air of authority... He has casually 
passed off Sanskrit, Persian and Hindi words as Bengali... Had 
the author attempted an impartial judgement, he would have realized 
that the excessive use of Sanskrit words in modem books in Bengali 
and Oriya has increased the similarity between the two, but the 
ignorant Bengali and Oriya is unable to understand this type of 
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language. They cannot fathom it out without education, and neither 
can understand the other’s spoken language. 12 

Bhudevancandra Mukhopadhyay, Inspector of Schools, Orissa 
Division, and editor of Calcutta’s Education Gazette, also refuted 
Bhattacarya’s thesis. The following extract from his journal reveals 
that he regarded Bhattacarya’s reasoning as mere prejudice: 

Where the Bengali and Oriya are alike, he has called both 
Bengali; where they differ, he has called the Oriyan corruption of 
standard Bengali. This is no way to reason. What prevents one 
from calling them both Oriya in the places where the Bengali and 
Oriya are alike, and from calling the Bengali a corruption of the 
Oriya in the places where they differ?... If the vocabulary of one 
language is to be described from the outset as a corruption of that 
of the other language, then what need was there for reasoning? 
One can reach any conclusion one likes by question begging of 
this sort. 13 

However, by far the most important condemnation came from 
the European community. The Calcutta Review wrote: 

The book states in its preface that the Commissioner and the 
missionaries made a mistake in introducing Oriya into kacheris of 
Orissa in the place of Bengali, and that they considered Bengali 
and Oriya to be separate languages. The author has accordingly 
attempted to prove that Oriya is not a separate language, but merely 
a corruption of Bengali. In our opinion his attempt failed... Even if 
Oriya were bad Bengali (and we do not admit the fact), the 
Government were nevertheless justified in making it the language 
of the law courts of Orissa, for despite being ‘bad Bengali’ it 1s 
good for Orissa. Not only do three crores of people in Orissa 
converse in the language, but there was also a considerable corpus 
of literature composed in it in the past, and this is continually being 
added to in the present. Consequently, had the Government forcibly 
taught the people of Orissa Bengali, they would have been guilty 
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of the same injustice as Prussia was in imposing its high language 
on Holstein.14 

This was by far the most pragmatic approach. It reveals that 
its author, by comparing the imposition of Bengali on Orissa with 
that of Prussian on Holstein, fully realized the political significance 
of Kanticandra’s book. It was the end of the dispute. Some of the 
Bengalis involved in it were transferred: the outcry in Balasore, 
raised by Phakirmohana had won the support of John Beames. 15 
who soon had the Bengali Deputy Inspector for Balasore Sivadas 
Bhattacarya, replaced by Radhanatha Raya. In 1873 the post of 
joint inspector was created for the supervision of the Education 
Department in Orissa and Nandakisora Dasa was appointed. Thus 
a new era in education commenced in Orissa with Oriya-speakers 
in charge of their own destinies for the first time. 

C. The Uncoordinated Phase of the Oriya Nationalist 
Movement 

The controversy brought home to some Oriya-speakers the 
invidiousness of their position as linguistic minorities in large 
administrative zones, where for legal and educational reasons they 
were Jiable to be obliged to adopt the major language of their 
respective zone: Bengali, Hindi or Telugu. Though awareness of 
the position gradually diffused throughout Orissa, no concerted 
effort was made towards unification till 1903. when the Utkala 
Sammiluni was formed by Madhusudana Dasa, Orissa’s first and 
foremost barrister. 

Meanwhile, however, scattered and spasmodic efforts were 
made to found presses, launch joumals and cultivate literature. 
Finance for these ventures came mainly from Oriya kings in the 
Gadajat Mahal, and from zamindars and landed gentry. The 
journalists were unpaid, though prizes were sometimes awarded 
for stories, articles and poems. Contributors and journalists were 
in the main government servants and teachers. By their part-time 
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efforts between 1865 and 1896 they launched no less than thirty- 
nine journals, though of these only seven survived. The failure of 
journals was due partly to finance, but partly to the transfer of 
contributors. 

The diffusion of presses to some extent indicates the gradual 
diffusion of the sense of nationhood amongst Oriya-speakers. At 
the time of the language dispute there were only three indigenous 
presses in Orissa: two Oriya-owned, the Cuttack Printing Company 
and the Utkala Press in Balasore; and one Bengali-owned, the 
Utkala Hitaisini Press in Cuttack founded in 1868. After the 
dispute presses began to be founded further and further afield: a 
press in Mayurbhan)j in 1881; the Puri Printing Company in 1882; 
and it is possible that presses were established in Balasore and 
Kendrapada in 1884 and 1886, for there are references to joumals 
published from these places at these dates. There are also 
references to a Victoria Press, Cuttack the early being 1886. 
Maharaja Sudhala Deba of Bamra also founded the Jagannatha 
Ballabha Press in 1889. We also read of the Raya Press in Cuttack 
in 1894; and the Gajapati Press in Parlakhemundi in 1896: and of a 
press in Talcer in 1896; founded by local Raja Kisoracandra 
Birabara Haricandana. 

D. The History of Oriya Nationalism 

Though a detailed history of the Oriya nationalist movement has 
yet to be written, it is necessary for the purposes of this paper 
hazard a few remarks upon the nature and development of the 
movement. The first thing that should be made clear is that it was 
primarily concerned with the independence of Orissa from non- 
Oriya domination, not with the independence of India from British 
rule. 

Though many of its adherents, especially aristocrats such as 
Raja Baikunthanatha De, were motivated by national pride, the 
majority of its supporters were probably concemed mainly with 
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middle class employment prospects in “natural” (prakrtika) 
Orissa! ¢ and, precisely for this reason, the chief opposition to the 
movement probably came from the middle class in contiguous 
regions, Bengal, Bihar, Central Provinces and Madras; since any 
gain by the Oriyas was a loss to the Bengalis. Biharis, Hindusthanis 
and Telugus, and vice versa. 17 

The British were probably indifferent to the fate of Orissa. It 
can have made little difference to them whether Orissa remained 
divided and parcelled out as parts of other administrative regions 
and zones, or whether it was united as one linguistic and cultural 
whole and administered as a separate region. To the Oriya- 
speakers and their neighbours, however, the difference was crucial, 
and influential Oriya-speakers, as well as influential people from 
contiguous regions, were probably continually lobbying British 
officials, though with conflicting aspirations, throughout the period 
from 1866 to 1936. As early as 1866, the Secretary to the 
Government of India wrote to the Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, proposing that Orissa be severed from 
Benegal. The fact that it remained unsevered was presumably due 
to an opposing lobby in Bengal. 18 In 1903 Lord Curzon, then Viceroy 
of India, proposed that the coastal belt (the so-called Mugal Bandi) 
and the feudatory states (the Gadajat Mahal) of Orissa should be 
united. Home Secretary to the Indian Government, H.H. Risley 
circulated the proposal to all regional Governments concerned. 
The Utkala Sammilani welcomed the proposal, but it was rejected 
at the nineteenth session of the Indian Congress, where, presumably 
at the instigation of Telugu delegates, a resolution was passed that 
Ganjam should never be severed from Madras and joined to 
Orissa.!? As early as 1911, Britishers such as Lord Hardinge and 
even the Indian Congress had accepted the principle of linguistic 
states, in which Oriya aspirations for unification were based, but 
the government of Madras opposed the principle.20 
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Orissa’s aspirations were finally fulfilled as a result of Utkala 
Sammilani defying the Indian Congress in 1921, when Gandhi 
declared non-cooperation. When the Simon Commission arrived 
in India (1928), Congress issued instructions that it should be 
boycotted, but Utkala Sammilani sent representatives to testify to 
the Commission. As a result, the O’ Donnell Committee came to 
Orissa in 1931 to determine the boundaries of the proposed new 
state of Orissa and in 1936 the state was established.2! 

It should be pointed out that though independence from British 
rule was not the immediate object of the Oriya nationalist movement, 
it nevertheless formed one of its ultimate objectives. As far as 
Orissa was concerned, it was question of priorities.22 Had India 
been granted independence before Orissa achieved the status of a 
separate state, Oriya-speakers would still have been faced with 
the prospect of either remaining second class citizens of India, in 
comparison to Telugus, Hindusthanis and Bengalis, or campaigning 
for the creation of a separate state on linguistic grounds. As future 
events have shown, Utkala Sammilani undoubtedly had its 
priorities right. 


4. PHAKIRMOHANA SENAPATI 

A. His Career 
Phakirmohana Senapati was an Oriya by blood. “By blood” is a 
term to which some social scientists strongly object, but in an Oriya 
context it is meaningful and important. Indian society was then 
divided by language and religion into mutually-exclusive 
communities, which regarded pedigree as the supremely important 
factor in such things as marriage. Thus society was aware of who 
was and was not Oriya by blood and judged accordingly. 

Of the three men who ushered in the modern age in Oriya 
literature, Radhanatha Raya (1848-1908). Madhusudana Rao 
(1853-1912) and Phakirmohana Senapati (1843-1918), 
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Phakirmohana alone is extolled for the purity of his language, since 
he alone was genuinely Oriya, the other two being respectively of 
Bengali and Maratha descent. The majority of modern authors in 
Oriya have tended to model themselves on Phakirmohana for 
precisely this reason; and in consequence the literary age in which 
he lived now almost unanimously acclaimed as the “Age of 
Phakirmohana.” 

Thus Phakirmohana was an influential figure in the Oriya 
nationalist movement, because both he and his style came 
eventually to symbolize genuine Oriyaness. His ideas, expressions, 
themes, language and humour appealed directly to Oriya emotions. 
His description of the trial of Mangaraja, an extortionist landowner 
serialized in Utkala Sahitya in 1897, brought peasants to Cuttack 
in bullock-cart loads to witness it. He was the Charles Dickens of 
his day and could, and can, wring tears and laughter from Oriya 
hearts and eyes like no one else before him or since. 

Phakirmohana’s life, too, symbolized that of the average middle 
class Oriya of his times. His family fortunes rose and fell with the 
rise and collapse of the shipping and salt industries in Balasore 
during British rule. With virtually nothing but a primary village 
education, he began his second career, after the collapse of his 
uncle’s shipchandler’s business as a schoolmaster on Rs. 2 1/2 a 
month. Good luck, backed by his own native wit and persistence, 
improved his prospects till by his thirties he was earning Rs. 100 a 
month as a dewan in the feudatory states of Orissa. But for him 
employment and unemployment alternated like the wind and the 
tide, and his days of affluence were comparatively few. 

He was passionately devoted to Oriya language and culture; 
and even the friendships he formed with Westerners were probably 
sparked off by a mutual interest in, and affection for, the Oriya 
language. Hallam and Beames spring to mind in this connection. 
Phakirmohana says little of Hallam as a man except that he spoke 
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exceptionally fluent and faultless Oriya and spent many hours after 
school discussing Oriya literature with him. Beames, whom he 
met through Hallam, emerges as a more colourful and dogmatic 
personality, which tended in some measure to stimulate 
Phakirmohana’s satirical bent, but Phakirmohana nonetheless felt 
indebted to him for the personal help he gave him in his career; but 
more important he both admired and respected him for the ardour 
with which he leapt to the defence of Oriya against the Bengalis. 

Pride in his language and literature was the mainspring of 
Phakirmohana’s life. Most of his spare time in adult life was spent 
in cultivating literature with his colleagues: writing text books, editing 
the Rasakallola, founding a press, editing a journal, translating 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata from Sanskrit, composing 
occasional verse, and finally launching in retirement into full-time 
production of prose fiction in Cuttack and Balasore. Literature 
was his refuge from life’s ills. When his first son died he started 
his translation of the Ramayana (1880). When his wife died. he 
composed his Puspamala (Flower Garland) (1894) and Upahara 
(Presentation) (1895).When unemployment hung over him after 
the revolt in Keujhar, in which he nearly lost his life, he jogged 
mournfully along on elephant back and suddenly to console himself, 
he began jotting down the first edition of his comic and satirical 
Utkala Bhramanam (Orissan Tour) (1892), which immediately 
upon his arrival in Anandapura was set up and printed in the Royal 
press, page by page, as he completed its composition. He was 
then fifty-two years of age and it was his first really original work. 
His satirical bent had at last burst into literature. 

Such then was his love for Oriya literature: and his wrath and 
spleen when that literature was threatened can easily be imagined. 
A Bengali Brahmo with whom he enjoyed discussing religion lost 
his friendship the moment he disparaged Oriya. The Bengali 
community of Balasore conferred on him the title of “bastard 
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ringleader” (sala ringleader) during the language dispute. He 
attacked and derided Bengali aspirations in the press and at public 
meetings. He mobilized the support of Oriyas from the upper and 
middle classes in Balasore. He exploited the economic angle in 
explaining the importance of the language issue in regard to 
employment. And he has left a permanent record of his lampooning 
of Kanticandra Bhattacarya, who dared to pen his opinion that 
Oriya was not a separate language.23 The language dispute of 
1869/70 was to rankle with Phakirmohana all his life; his biography 
composed just prior to his death bears numerous allusions to it and 
the one or two speeches of his that have survived are impregnated 
with the intensified love of Oriya that stemmed from this early 
controversy. His literary style — and in consequence that of the 
whole Oriya nation — has been reshaped by it. Previously, 
increasingly Sanskritization had narrowed the gap between literary 
Oriya and Bengali to a “mere handful of suffixes and inflexions,”24 
but after it the language of the village street found its way via 
Phakirmohana’s pen into literature. Written Oriya now re-echoes 
the rhythmic patterns of spoken Oriya into nations as a result of 
Phakirmohana having spoken on to the page and thereby 
enchanted the hearts of his fellow countrymen. Later, when in the 
1930s as a result of nationalist agitations Oriya power and prestige 
increased in Orissa, prose styles began being modelled on the “pure 
household Oriya”25 of Phakirmohana, whose influence can be 
traced in all the best novels of the last thirty years, Kalindi Carana 
Panigrahi’s Matira Manisa, Kahnucama Mahanti’s Ha Anna and 
Sasti and his younger brother’s, Gopinatha Mahanti’s Paraja. 
B. His Views on Language 

In regard to language,20 Phakirmohana’s views were probably 
typical of the Oriya nationalist movement. He believed that 
nationality was determined by language: “Nations identify 
themselves by the name of their mother-tongue.” National prestige 
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therefore depended upon the prestige of the nation’s language and 

literature. There were three impediments to national and linguistic 

progress: the cultural, the political and the financial. 

(1) The Cultural Impediment: The predominance in Orissa of 

alien tongues was the main cause of the backwardness and 
low prestige of Oriya: “If only our fore-fathers had cultivated 
their mother-tongue as well as the official language (i.e. 
Persian)...” 
Phakirmohana’s contemporaries were making the same mistake 
in regard to English: “No nation ever progressed by losing its 
mother-tongue... Just glance at Bengali. See how far they have 
achieved prestige in the eyes of the civilized world....” Education 
in a foreign language impeded the diffusion of knowledge. If 
India was to progress, her farmers and craftsmen required 
education, but this would only be possible through Oriya, not 
English. 

(ii) The Political Impediment: The dispersal of the Oriya-speaking 
tracts in the early days of British rule had impeded the 
development of the Oriya language. People of Onya parentage 
were beginning to pass themselves off as Telugus, Hindusthanis 
and Bengalis. British officials could suddenly discontinue the 
use of Oriya for official purposes. The only remedy was to 
petition government for the reunification of the Oriya-speaking 
tracts. 

(1) The Financial Impediment: Educated Oriya were 
reluctant to buy Oriya books: “No Christian home is without its 
Bible, nor Muslim without its Koran, yet how many Oriya Hindu 
households can produce a copy of Jagannatha Dasa'’s 
Bhagavata, which is our equivalent?” The plight of Oriya 
periodicals indicated the backwardness of Oriya: “Onssa imports 
as many copies of Bengali periodicals as it buys copies of 
Utkala Dipika.... Oriya authors are poor. Much of their work 
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lies unpublished for want of capital.” Publishing in Orissa was 
badly organized. Authors had to publish and market their own 
works. Inadequate finances resulted in limited editions, which 
were expensive and difficult to sell: Bengali houses are full of 
books because in Bengal excellent books worth Rs. 5/- sell at 8 
annas a piece. The only way out was government aid: * 

In order to encourage authors in Bengal, the Government buys 
up their works . . . Bengalis . . . on the Lt. Governor’s staff . . 
. are thus in a position to lobby the support of Government. I 
hope that one day poor Orissa will be able to enjoy such official 
favour. I read in the paper . . . how Rs. 50,000 were raised for 
the promotion of Bengali literature . . . 1 wondered . . . when, 
oh when, would all the leading people . . . of Orissan society 
unite for the promotion of their mother-tongue. 

Phakirmohana made appeals to the patriotism of the educated 
to induce them to buy books, if not for themselves, at least . . . 
for their womenfolk. It was the language which bound the nation 
together. Thus they had a patriotic duty to cultivate it: 

The puranas state that language is brahmamayi, for it binds 
society together. Hence the study of one’s mother tongue is an 
important act of merit (punya karya) . .. 

The patriotism of Madhusudana Dasa was an example to the 
whole nation: “How much merit (punya) accumulated over 
how many ages, has enabled Orissa to acquire such a son. 
Madhu Babu is a god, driven to earth by a curse.” 

There were four ways of promoting “national literature”: “read 
it; induce others to read it; write; and induce others to write.” 
Prose fiction, drama and lyrics were important in popularizing 
one’s mother-tongue: “The sudden rise to fame of Bengali is 
due to the novels of Bankim Candra, the plays of Dinabandhu 
and the songs of the world-renowned Rabindranath.” 
Phakirmohana expressed modesty in his own achievements: “I 
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am merely preparing the ground for the educated authors of 

the future to write their novels on.” 

Literature was however capable of stimulating national 
sentiment : 

Every educated Indian had in his heart love of his motherland 

but they were all separate; then a novelist showed them a picture 

and pronounced ‘Bande Mataram’; from the Himalayas to Cape 

Comorin the cry arose in chorus ‘Bande Mataram.’ 

C. The Representativeness of Phakirmohana’s Other Views 
Other than in regard to language, Phakirmohana’s views were 
probably not typical of the Oriya nationalist movement. The Utkala 
Sammilani under Madhusudana Dasa represented a training in 
democracy: Phakirmohana believed in a kind of aristocratic 
socialism. Madhusudana Dasa was an eminent modem lawver: 
Phakirmohana satirized the British legal system and the rapacious 
lawyers bred by it. As a member of the Legislative Council, 
Madhusudana Dasa was committed to parliamentary government: 
as an ex-dewan in a number of feudatory states, Phakirmohana 
thought more in terms of enlightened feudalism. Younger, fiery 
members of the movement believed in the ultimate attainment of 
full independence by India: to Phakirmohana, though he 
sympathized with Congress and revered its leaders, their aspirations 
seemed a distant misty dream; he foresaw as feasible nothing 
more than the unification of Orissa. 

It should be remembered that Phakirmohana belonged to the 
older generation. He was largely untouched by Western education 
and was therefore the natural spokesman of the rural masses. 
Precisely because of this, however, his views have probably proved 
more influential after both Orissa’s attainment of the status of a 
separate state and India’s attainment of full independence; for 
Phakirmohana spoke in terms of traditional Oriya values and 
institutions, which claimed, and still claim, the respect of the vast 
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rural masses and must therefore be respected by any party wishing 
to gain power in a democracy. 
D. Phakirmohana’s Attitudes and Values 
Though Phakirmohana had no religious objections to either Muslim 
or Christian rule in Orissa, he had economic, cultural and moral 
objections. Ultimately British and Muslim rule had harmed Orissa 
as much as Maratha rule. All three were alien, and under them 
Orissa had been impoverished to the enrichment of Murshidabad, 
Berar and Calcutta. Alien rule affected not only the economy, but 
also culture and morality. The predominance of Persian and English 
had inhibited the development of Oriya culture. At the same time 
alien thought had undermined Hindu morality : the young had taken 
up alien vices and in some classes atheism was rife and parents no 
longer respected. To counteract these influences Phakirmohana 
stressed the old Hindu virtues of respect for morality (dharma), 
the ruling classes (the Ksatriyas), the elders (gurujans), caste 
councils and family life. In doing so, however, he advocated not a 
return to the old feudal system but the initiation of a new social 
order based on the same values, a kind of aristocratic socialism. 
Judging by Sanskrit literature, Phakirmohana concluded that in 
ancient India the forces of law and authority had rested on spiritual 
rather than economic values. A king needed the respect of his 
people and it would be accorded him only if his character were 
immaculate and his faith in God sincere. Similarly, fathers and 
husbands were worthy of respect only if they believed in and adhered 
to, the principles of dharma as revealed in the sastras and puranas 
~ similarly also, a wife whose chastity did not conform to pauranik 
standards should be abandoned. In his prose-fiction Phakirmohana 
reaffirms these beliefs derived from Sanskrit literature. In Lachama 
the rule of the Muslim and the Turk ends because both have forsaken 
their religions; and the coming of British rule is welcomed because 
the British adhere to the principles of their religion even in business, 
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where dishonesty is to be expected. 

In Phakirmohana’s pre-June 1913 prose-fiction, husbands are 
invariably respected by their virtuous wives, whose merit protects 
the husbands from disaster, Mangaraja is kept alive by the power 
of his wife’s punya: he dies only after her death. He had shared 
her dharma, for she was his sahadharmini, and thus, though evil, 
he had lived by her virtue. In Phakirmohana’s post-June 1913 
prose-fiction, however, fathers and husbands who err from the 
path of dharma, are no longer respected by their daughters and 
wives: Kamali steals from her avaricious father and Sulocana beats 
her dissipated husband. 

Thus in his prose-fiction Phakirmohana reaffirms the spiritual 
values of Hinduism in order to counteract the materialistic values 
imported into Orissan society from the West. Under Western 
influence, the spiritual values of Hinduism were being replaced by 
materialistic ones. Social status was beginning to be measured in 
financial rather than spiritual terms. In Prayascitta Phakirmohana 
depicts a conflict for the leadership of Karana society between 
Sankarsana Manhanti, a rich self-made man, and Vaisnava Carana 
Vidyadhara Mahapatra, the hereditary head of the Sri Karana 
community. Attracted by Sankarsana’s money, even respected 
karanas were prepared to connive at gaining him acceptance as 
its social equal of Vaisnava Carana, but Vaisnava Carana would 
not hear of it, for Sankarsana’s blood had been polluted by an 
inferior marriage some generations earlier. Though sympathizing 
with Vaisnava Carana to some extent, Phakirmohana nevertheless 
shows that his pride itself is a fault. Pride in status, status-seeking 
an empty pomp are themselves sources of evil, for they engender 
materialistic cravings. A man should be admired for his humility 
and virtue, not for his possessions, as becomes clear in the 
denouncement when both Vaisnava Carana and Sankarsana 
Mahanti renounce the world to practice dharma in Vmndavana. 
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Brahmins and abbots were exulting in the pride of their social 
positions and were more intent on enhancing their possessions and 
incomes than their wisdom and virtue, forgetting that the true 
prestige of a Brahmin derives from the latter not the former. By 
satire, Phakirmohana sought to remind them of their true social 
function, the propagation of dharma. 

Though opposed to materialism, Phakirmohana was not 
unaware of the importance of economic factors in conditioning 
the formation of personality. As he points out, Mangaraja becomes 
vicious and aggressively anti-social and acquisitive because he 
was born poor. His initial poverty caused him to exaggerate the 
importance of wealth. Phakirmohana’s praise of the middle class 
is essentially praise of economic sufficiency. The middle class were 
rich enough to be free from economic stress: and provided they 
were not deluded by the desire for grandeur, they could lead happy 
and virtuous lives, for their incomes were sufficient to enable them 
to receive an adequate education and grounding in morality. It was 
the rich and the poor who were most likely to be deluded by 
materialistic cravings, for both were more or less conditioned to 
over-stress the importance of social status and prestige, and imagine 
that such things derive from possessions. 

Accordingly in Prauyascitia, where Phakirmohana proclaims 
his vision of the ideal kingdom, the landowners place all their 
possessions in trust to the temple, and ensure that the income from 
it is used for the education and social welfare of their tenants. 
Thus in effect Phakirmohana was advocating not a return to the 
old feudal system but a new type of religious socialism, whereby 
all the means of production would reside in the possession of the 
state, the landowners becoming mere trustees, and the tenants or 
subjects enjoying an equal share in the produce via social services. 
Presumably under this system everyone would enjoy more or less 
middle class status. Since all would be educated and grounded in 
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morality, and since no one would possess sufficient personal wealth 
to indulge in extravagance or ostentation, crime would be 
eradicated, for there would be no luxurious displays of opulence 
and grandeur to engender materialistic cravings. All would dedicate 
themselves to the performance of dharma, either through the 
service of each other or when their physical powers failed, through 
worship in a religious retreat for ascetics. 
E. Phakirmohana’s Aims and Intentions in Comparison with 
Those of Bankim Candra Chatterjee and Ramamohan Ray 
Phakirmohana’s position is analogous to that of both Bankim Candra 
and Rammohan Ray in Bengal. Being Bankim’s contemporary, 
Phakirmohana was trying to do in Orissa what Bankim achieved 
in Bengal. He was trying to create a truly national temperature by 
getting all classes of Orissan society to read and cultivate it to 
achieve a sense of national unity: to reinvigorate his nation by 
reminding it of past glories; and to improve the moral climate of 
Orissa by reaffirming the traditional values of Oriya Society. 
Unlike Bankim Candra, however, Phakirmohana was not trying 
to achieve his purpose by alienating the Muslims. In this respect, 
Phakirmohana’s position accords with that of Rammohan Ray. 
For historical reasons Phakirmohana’s background and experience 
were similar to those of Rammohan. Like Rammohan, 
Phakirmohanana had learnt Persian in childhood, because at the 
time Persian, not English, was the official language of Orissa. This 
knowledge of Persian engendered in them sympathy for the Muslim 
community and respect for Islamic religion and culture, just as 
their late knowledge of English lead to a similar respect for 
Christianity and Western culture. But, being later in time, 
Phakirmohana had witnessed the waning ot Islamic culture in India; 
and he could probably foresee a similar waning of Western culture 
in the distant future when British power in India ceased. 
Consequently, it was in his view, a mistake to concentrate on the 
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acquisition of the trappings of Western culture in dress, behaviour 
and speech. Such concentration was a waste of effort on the part 
of the nation. One should respect the best in all cultures and seek 
to borrow and absorb the most admirable elements of alien culture 
into one’s own. But it was foolish to abandon one’s native culture 
root and branch in favour of a foreign one whose sojourn in India 
could never be permanent. This, as far as one can make out, was 
the essence of Phakirmohana’s thought on Orissa’s cultural dilemma 
during British rule. 

5. Conclusion 

It seems to me that the movements I have discussed are basically 
similar; they were all utilizing Indian traditions, though different 
traditions and in different ways. In each case an opposition was 
set up which helped to unify support: Bankim set up an opposition 
between Hindus and Muslims. He then linked the Hindus in his 
historical novels with Hindu traditions and values; with Mother 
Kali and the Krsna of the Bhagavad Gita; with the ideal of the 
sannyasi; and with heroines reminiscent of heroines from early 
Bengali Buddhist folk tales. His style was Sanskritic; his attitude 
was xenophobic; he was typically right-wing. 

Gandhi set up an opposition between Indians and Europeans. 
His movement was a typical Indian revolt: the ruler was unjust 
and unworthy to rule. Gandhi assumed the attitude of immense 
moral superionty, typical of the Brahmin and sannyasi, which 
compelled the respect of his fellow countrymen, who saw in him 
virtually a divine incarnation. He was in fact the living embodiment 
of a Bankim Candra hero : living in an ashram on virtually nothing 
and surrounded by his santan. Neither Ram in exile, nor Yuddhisthir 
marching off to heaven after his victory in Kuruksetra, could have 
commanded greater Indian support. 

The Oriya nationalists set up an opposition between people who 
declared themselves to be Oriyas on the basis of language and 
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birth place and non-Oriyas, whose identity ranged from Telugus, 
Madrasis, and Hindusthanis to Bengalis. Oriyas were vying with 
these non-Oriyas for royal favour; that is, British support. The 
non-Oriyas were established in that favour; the Oriyas were 
seeking to oust them. They therefore always stressed their loyalty 
to the British and defied even Congress to gain British support for 
their cause. They drummed up public support throughout Orissa 
via the newspapers, the rostrum, and the school. The Oriya language 
and Oriya literature were two of the important symbols to which 
they appealed. 

Before the 20th century, confrontations between the left and the 
right in Hindu society generally ended either with the suppression 
of the left or with its inclusion in the right; that is, the essentially 
feudal structure of society remained unaltered, merely a slight shift 
in power took place. However, unlike religious movements, which 
attempted to abolish caste and ended by conforming to it, the 
nationalist movements became tied to a democratic process: the 
outcome was bound to be more or less egalitanian. For this reason, 
I would suggest that Phakirmohana’s vision was truer to Indian 
tradition than that of most leaders of the Oriya nationalist 
movement. His Utopian vision remained essentially feudal: there 
was still a king and a ruling class, whose position ultimately derived 
from their moral superiority, not their economic power, which was 
vested in God. Nevertheless, his vision was not democratic but 
monarchic: it was Rama rajya not Rama ganatantra. 


Footnotes: 


1. Examples would be Sasti by Kahnucarana Mahanti and Dena- 
Paona Sarat Candra Cattopadhyay. 


2. An example of how this same pressure was used to enforce 
political ideas, that is, the svadesi movement, 1S supplied by 
Rabindranath’s Ghare Baire. 
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Mrtyunjaya Ratha, Karmayogi Gaurisankar, Cuttack, 1925, 
p. 40. 


. Phakirmohana Senapati and Gaurishankar Ray were Brahmas. 


Utkala Hitaisini, however, was extremely right-wing 
conservative it carried an article condemming. “Brahmas in a 
Brahmin Land.” See Priyaranjan Sen, Modern Oriya 
Literature, Calcutta, 1947, p. 40. 


. It is interesting to see how the Bengalis were trying to gain 


direct access to government sympathies by publicizing their 
views in English at the seat of government. 


. The textbook market was of course one of the big prizes at 


stake here. 


. Kanticandra Bhattacharya, udiya svatantra bhasa nahe, 


Calcutta, 1870, pp.5-6 


. Ibid, p. 7. 


. In such typical statements as “‘Gentlefolk do not use the word 


pani in place of jal, but the lower caste people of Bengal do” 
(ibid, p.27). Incidentally, this statement would have antagonized 
the whole Bengali Muslim community, who to a man use pani 
in preference to jal. Again, “Low caste people in various parts 
of Bengal pronounce ‘panara’ as ‘pandara’ (ibid., p.58). Pani 
(Bhattacarya does not distinguish between the retroflex and 
dental nasal) and pandara are, of course, standard Oriya forms. 


Jbid, pp. 64-65 
1bid, p. 20 
Utkala Dipika, 1870, quoted by Mrtyunjaya Ratha in 


Karmayogi Gaurisankara, pp. 59-61. Gaurisankara may 
have been straining to control anger here, for Kanticandra had 


quoted from him in his pamphlet . . . “Newspapers are written 
in pure vernacular. If Oriya is an independent language,.then it 
is to be expected that the Oriya . .. in newspapers will be 
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different from Bengali . . . The few lines from Utkala Dipika 
. . . indicate that it is all Bengali. Only a few works deviate 
from Bengali.” (op. cit., p. 18) 


13. This is a translation of the Oriya version which appeared in 
Utkala Dipika, 30 April, 1870, quoted in Karmayogi 
Gaurisankara, p. 64. 


14.Calcutta Review, July 1870; quoted in Karmayogi 
Gaurisankara, pp. 67-68. The above text is a translation from 
the Oriya. 


15. Bhattacarya claimed to have quoted from Beames’ Indian 
Philology; see K.C. Bhattacarya, op.cit., p. 1. Beames did 
not, however, support Bhattacarya’s thesis, for he writes 
elsewhere: 

The legends of the Oriya race render it probable that they came 
into the province through the hills and down the Mahanadi, and 
the characteristics of their language lead me to believe that 
they broke away from the main stream of Aryan immigration 
somewhere about Shababad or Gya (Gaya). That they are not 
an offshoot of the Bengalis is proved by the fact that their 
language was already formed as we now have it at a period 
when Bengali had not attained a separate existence, and when 
and deltaic portion of Bengal was almost uninhabited. So that 
in fact they could not have sprung from the Bengalis, simply 
because there were then no Bengalis to spring from... 

The similarity between the languages is not by any means as 
great as some Bengali writers have sought to make out, and 
what similarly there is, is due to the fact that they both are 
dialects of the eastern or Magadhi form of Praknit. 

John Beames, Notwcs on the History of Orissa under the 
Muhammadan, Maratha and English Rule, first published 
in 1882 in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Vol. 52, Part I, and reprinted as Ch. VIII, Vol. l. A History of 
Orissa, N.K. Sahu, Calcutta 1956, pp. 292-293. In an 
introductory note Beames explains: “These notes were written 
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as part of a manual on the district of Balasore of which I was 
Collector from 1869 to 1873. The work was completed . . . in 
1873, but . . . was not printed.” 


16.The phrase used by Utkala Sammilani to denote the total 
geographic area in which Oriya was spoken. 


17.Until 1850, for example, when Madhusudana Dasa returned to 
Orissa, the Bengalis enjoyed a monopoly in the legal profession 
in Orissa. They did all they could to prevent him getting 
established. See Naba Kisora Dasa, Utkala Gauraba 
Madhusudana, Cuttack, 1951. Phakirmohana also records that 
during the language dispute of the 1860s the Bengalis created 
“Closed shops” in the Post Office and Public Works Department 
in Orissa, that “the Oriya who could land a job on the railway 
had not been born”; and that commerce was entirely in the 
hands of non-Oriyas. By refusing to permit the study of Oriya 
in the universities, Madrasis and Bengalis were effectively 
reducing the number of Oriya graduates. Madhusudana Dasa 
had difficulty in obtaining permission to write Sanskrit in Oriya 
characters in the University of Calcutta in 1869-70. See N.K. 
Dasa, op. cit., p. 25. Arrangements to teach Oriya were not 
made at Madras University till 1873 and at Calcutta till 1902; 
both these victories were gained only after prolonged agitation 
Sec. ibid. p. 62. Similarly, the use of Oriya in official documents 
was not allowed in Madras till 1890. Thus until that date Telugu- 
speakers enjoyed an advantage over Oriyas, when seeking 
positions as solicitor’s clerks. 


18.N.K. Dasa, op.cit., p. 61. In 1895 the commissioner of Orissa 
proposed in his administrative report that the Oriya speaking 
tracts be unified. 


19./bid, p. 63 


20./bid. p.p. 64. The same page also records that in 1918 the 
Montague-Chelmsford report expressed approval of the 
principle whereby states should be organized on a linguistic 
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basis. 
21./bid., pp. 67-78 


22.1bid., p. 52. The proposal that Independence should form part 
of the programme of Utkala Sammilani was put forward in 
1921, three years after Phakirmohana’s death, by Pandit 
Gopabandhu Dasa, an ardent admirer of Gandhi. Gopabandhu 
seems to have followed a more extremist line than most of the 
members of Utkala Sammilani; for example, he initiated a 
non-cooperation movement in Simhabhuma in 1921, when the 
rest of the Sammilani favoured cooperation. There seem to 
have been differences of opinion amongst the Sammilani 
leaders on the future of Orissa also. Some wanted a separate 
state, some, like Madhusudana Dasa, wanted a continued 
association with Bengal, and others, like Gopalananda Caudhurni, 
favoured association with the Central Provinces. 


23.Phakirmohana Senapati, parisista, an Appendix to his Atma 
Jiban Carita, in Phakirmohana Granthabali. Part I, Cuttack, 
1957. 


24.Compare Kanticandra Bhattacharya, op. cit., p. 21 : “Babu 
Phakirmohana Senapati says in his foreword to Jibana carita. 
“The truth is the change of the verb forms alone turns Bengali 
into Oriya.” 


25.The phrase used by Gopala Praharaja, an admirer of 
Phakirmohana’s, who attempted to follow his style in the 1930s. 


26. All the quotations in this section are taken from three 
speeches of Phakirmohana’s reprinted in Part I of his granthabali. 
They are : utkala bhasara bhutabhabisyata, pp. 1045-49; 
sabhapati abibhasana. pp. 1092-1101; and abhibhasana, pp. 
1105-1111. 
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Religion in Contemporary 
Indian Literature with special reference 
to Phakirmohana Senapati in Orissa 


Introduction 
Time, taste and distance divide Oriya society into a small, modern, 
urbanised community in touch with the world trends and a large, 
scattered, rural community, whose literary and cultural tastes 
remain largely medieval. Phakirmohana Senapati, the founder of 
the modem age in Oriya literature, managed miraculously, it would 
seem, to achieve popularity with both these communities. He did 
so, largely because his mind was steeped in the age-old culture of 
his race and because in consequence his literature still had that 
meaningful backdrop of religion, that was the source of the 
perennial popularity of medieval literature with the masses. He 
saw the modern age in the perspective of Orissa’s religious 
experience and his sympathies lay largely with the past. 
Phakirmohana Senapati (1843-1918) had a varied career. 
Largely self-educated, he became a clerk in the Government Salt 
Offices in Balasore; an accountant’s assistant in the ship- 
chandlering and sail-making business of his uncle, Purusottama 
Senapati, a schoolmaster, a part-time printer and journalist, a 
nationalist and popular agitator, a dewan in the feudatory states of 
Orissa, a window and door manufacturer, The first things he wrote 
were text-books and translations, then mainly mediocre verse, but 
finally in 1896 after his retirement at the age of fifty-three he 
suddenly began to write novels and short stories, starting with his 
satirical masterpiece, Cha Mana Atha Guntha (‘small parcel of 
land’), which first appeared as a serial in a magazine called Utkala 
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Sahitya in 1897. 

Much of Phakirmohana’s prose-fiction and especially his three 
novels, Cha Mana Atha Guntha, Mamu (‘The Maternal Uncle’) 
and Prayascitta (‘Expiation’) can be read as a series of lectures 
delivered to his western-educated, atheistic son, Mohinimohana. 
In the course of these lectures Phakirmohana sought to demonstrate 
the dangers posed to society by the materialistic atheism professed 
by his son, especially under the Rule of Law, which ironically 
seemed to Phakirmohana to foster criminal tendencies rather than 
check them. 

The western legal system had, Phakirmohana felt, proved 
inadequate in safeguarding society from the criminal and exploiter. 
Far better safeguards lay, Phakirmohana urged, in the inculcation 
of morality through a communal study of the scriptures in the village 
Bhagavata Gharas, where the Puranas were recited, and in the 
suppression of crime through the traditional law enforcement 
agencies of the caste councils and the landlords of the old, pre- 
British regime. 

Thus Phakirmohana’s conception of religion was largely 
utilitarian. His chief concern seemed to be to indicate the evil social 
consequences ensuing from a negation of religion. Though 
regarding himself as a Hindu!, he was liberal and eclectic in his 
views?, opposed to bigotry and fanaticism?, and respectful of all 
the religions of which he knew, Being a Hindu and having had 
extensive experience of estate management in the feudatory states 
of Orissa, he was fascinated by a vision of Ramarajya, the ideal 
Hindu Kingdom, where, as he saw it, the agencies of law, religion 
and finance were united in the person of the ideal feudal king, 
whose every act was geared to the welfare of his subjects. This 
was the vision Phakirmohana came to propagate in the last of his 
novels, Prayascitta. 
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Mohinimohana, various facets of whose character were aimed 
at in Natabara Dasa in Manu and Govinda Candra in Prayascitta, 
resented being preached at in this manner. In the editions of his 
father’s works which he issued after his father’s death he altered 
many passages, distorting the whole value system of the original 
and substituting for it much of his own, thereby ironically proving 
how ‘crime-prone’ his materialistic atheism had made him. 

The Theme of Justice and Religion in Phakirmohana’s 
Prose-Friction 
1. Cha Mana Atha Guntha 
Justice provides the theme of much of Phakirmohana’s prose- 
fiction. The contrast between temporal and spiritual justice is the 
theme of Cha Mana Atha Guntha. Temporal justice as embodied 
in the local police and legal profession was venal, corrupt and 
inadequate. Local graft is typified by the village constable, Gobara 
Jena, a Pan (untouchable), living in the Dom quarters of the village. 
In league with Mangaraja and acknowledged thieves, the Doms, 
Gobara Jena insured himself against arrest by taking presents to 
the entire Police Station staff, when making his monthly report, 
when finally implicated in a serious of robberies, he got himself 
acquitted by bribing the Munshi. He abused his authority by 
intimidating the villagers into taking turns in feeding him each night. 
If a villager refused, Gobara took the night off and mysteriously 
during his absence that villager’s home was robbed. Gobara was 
a sly, cunning, untrustworthy rascal, and it was he who eventually 
betrayed Mangaraja. 

Legal comuption is personified by the lawyer, Rama Rama Lala. 
Phakirmohana’s description of Mangaraja’s home, one of his many 
digs at the legal profession, hints at the opulence of lawyers and 
the illegality with which that opulence was acquired.. 

“At first sight Mangaraja’s mansion could easily be taken either 
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for the home of a western-educated lawyer, or for the spoils of 
four score other homes.” 

Rama Rama Lala and his breed has made of justice one more 
commodity to be bought and sold. At the end of a long interview 
with Mangaraja, Rama Rama Lala said, 

‘Wel! Mangaraja, we’ve got to buy them all, from the peon to 
the office-in-charge. It’s a very tricky case. No other lawyer would 
touch for less than ten thousand. It’s only because I’m different 
that I’m taking it on. How can I let you down, when you look on 
me as a guardian? Right, 1°11 bear the whole cost, which won't be 
a penny less than ten thousand. Mortgage your estate to me. It 
won'’t cost the full value, of course. 1°11 give you a detailed account, 
when you re acquitted. ? 

The full inadequacy of temporal justice was, however, epitomised 
in the British judge, whose very scrupulousness worked in 
Mangaraja’s favour. Though convinced that Mangaraja was a 
black-guard and scoundrel, who had brought tragedy on Bhagia 
and Saria by defrauding them of their small parcel of land, the 
judge nevertheless insisted that Mangraja could be tried only on 
the charges preferred against him and that on the relevant evidence 
Mangaraja was innocent of all but one of them, the theft of the 
cow Neta. 

Despite the inadequacy of temporal justice, there was, however, 
another law (dharma), whose working were inexorable. 

“Man suffers the fruits of his misdeeds. . .. The cunning delude 
themselves that what they do in seclusion and with stealth will go 
unseen, yet the tree that springs from it won't. That tree’s fruits 
must be endured by you and sometimes by your family for 
generations. . . 

Thus none could escape the consequences of their misdeeds. 
Campa who plotted the defrauding of Bhagia and Saria suffered 
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the most hideous death in the whole of Oriya literature.? Govinda, 
the barber-lover, who murdered her, was eaten alive by a crocodile. 
Gobara Jena, who had rigged evidence of murder to frame 
Manpgaraja, was jailed for perjury and slaughtered by the Doms he 
had helped Mangaraja to get falsely convicted to theft. And finally 
Mangaraja. He found himself on a murder charge facing a Munshi 
who bore him a grudge for failing to pay a promised bribe. The 
Munshi determined to prosecute for the maximum penalty, but, as 
luck would have it, Mangaraja was acquitted. Though escaping 
the hangman, Mangaraja died nevertheless at the hand of those 
same Doms he and Gobara had betrayed. 

2. Mamu 

Mamu continues the theme of justice, but concentrates on reform 
rather than punishment. Cha Mana Atha Guntha had raised the 
possibility of Mangaraja’s repentance in a memorable passage, 10 
where Phakirmohana, citing Christian, Brahma, Vaisnavite and 
other Hindu scriptures, had meditated on the make-up of man and 
the causes of change in his personality. Phakirmohana sympathised 
with Mangaraja and his self-caused sufferings, and held with 
Sanatana Brahma Dharma that sin (papa) was odious, not 
sinners. 

The similarities between Cha Mana Atha Guntha and Mamu 
in theme, plot and characterization are great. Mamu ’s Natabara 
Dasa is a mere middle class version of Mangaraja, but the class 
difference was crucial, for Phakirmohana believed that class and 
morality were interdependent. For various reasons the rich and 
the poor exaggerated the importance of wealth to the detriment of 
both their own souls and society. Given a sufficiency of means as 
in the middle-classes and the benefits of moral instruction in 
childhood, a man had every chance of becoming good. 

Enjoying these advantages, Natabara ought to have remained 
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impeccable. Poverty had driven Mangaraja into crime, but Natabara 
was driven there by temperament. He was ‘crafty and pleasure- 
loving’, and even in childhood had shown ‘signs of meanness’. He 
had become convinced that ‘life’s sole purpose was the acquisition 
of wealth’, which did not come ‘like the rains from heaven’, but 
‘had to be taken from others by cunning.’ That scrupulousness 
known as Dharma was, he felt, ‘only for the idle and the stupid’.! । 
These convictions had made Natabara a materialistic atheist to 
whom no crime was impossible. 

It is at this point that Phakirmohana again meditates on the 
inadequacy of the law. Compared to conscience, the law was a 
poor deterrent. A belief in an all-seeing, omniscient God, a sense 
of morality, and a tender and lively conscience could check a man’s 
propensity to crime, but a fear was easily circumvented by a mere 
increase in caution. Thus given materialistic atheism and cunning 
circumspection a man might, like Natabara, be tempted to think he 
could commit the crime with impunity. 

Nevertheless, Natabara was not beyond redemption. He came 
‘of stainless stock’, and therefore had ‘some slight purity. . . 
secreted in his heart’. Released at the first touch of adversity this 
secretion stifled his materialistic atheism. ‘It would seem,’ 
Phakirmohana muses, ‘that in order to return man’s erring soul to 
the path of rectitude, God sends a powerful directive in the form 
of adversity’. 12 

Consequently, when remanded in custody, Natabara was moved 
to repentance and a renewed faith in God, which at first lent him a 
startling composure and dignity in accepting the consequences of 
his misdeeds, but which later became so intense as to precipitate 
madness. Thus in the event Natabara did not reform, but the basis 
of reform had been there, a middle-class background, sound 
heredity and moral instruction in childhood. In Phakirmohana’s 
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final novel Prayascitta it will be seen how these advantages tended 
ultimately to dispose a man towards repentance, reform and finally 
expiation. 
3. Prayascitta 
Prayascitta continues on more or less the same theme as Mamu, 
but concentrates on the conflicting claims of the world and the 
spirit. Govinda Candra, the central character, is a younger, more 
romantic version of Natabara Dasa. He is upper-middte-class, 
western-educated, atheistic and crime-prone. Like Natabara Dasa, 
Govinda too is touched by adversity, in his case by a particularly 
savage beating, which lands him in hospital. There, while 
recuperating, he reviews his past life. His studies of western 
philosophy had inclined him to atheism. Atheism had made him 
arrogant and scornful of good advice. ‘There's no crime an atheist 
1s incapable of. Only the fear of the law restrains him’ 13, his friend, 
Doctor Sukanta Ray, had once bluntly told him, but Govinda Candra 
had ignored the warming. Now, however, having deceived his father, 
precipitated his wife’s suicide and his mother’s grief-stricken death, 
he was consumed with remorse and determined to dedicate his 
life to meditation on God’s name. 

His father, Vaisnava Carana, dissuades him, however. 
Men, he said, had a duty to both the world and the sprit. It was 
completely proper that, as long as they were physically able, they 
should try to increase their happiness and comfort in lawful and 
socially approved ways. This was as God intended. But later it 
was equally proper that they should strive to improve their souls. 
But for Govinda Candra that time had not yet come. It was too 
early for him to abandon the world. Dharma comprised both 
worship and service. Mankind was God’s family. To serve man 
was therefore to worship God. God had granted Govinda great 
wealth, ability and knowledge. ‘Use it to spread education, to tend 
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the sick, and to succour the needy on your estates’. . .14 Vaisnava 
Carana urged. To become an ascetic would in his case be a selfish 
waste of all the capabilities granted him by the grace of God. 

4. A Trilogy on Justice and Religion 

Cha Mana Atha Guntha and Mamu end in trials, but in both the 
trials are a mockery, for Mangaraja and Natabara are tried, not 
for their main crimes, but for minor ones. This is the defect of 
temporal justice, which regards crime as particular acts, restricts 
its attention to particular charges, and examines the evidence 
relevant to those alone; but Phakirmohana felt, these particular 
acts were only symptoms of a disease affecting the total personality. 
The disease was excessive worldliness. Its symptoms were greed, 
theft, robbery, exploitation, misappropriation, vanity, callousness 
and cruelty. Its cure was pain, for worldliness led inevitably to 
suffering, either at the hands of the police, or of those one had 
wronged, or through one’s own conscience. Suffering might 
however lead to repentance and reform, for it stimulated a man’s 
more noble instincts, provided he believed in God. Without belief in 
God, the conscience could not operate and repentance and reform 
were rendered impossible. 

In Cha Mana Atha Guntha Mangaraja does not repent. He is 
an evil man from the lower classes. He is thoroughly vicious and is 
punished both through the courts and through his victims by a kind 
of natural or poetic justice. In Mami Natabara does repent and 1s 
also on the verge of reform, but goes insane under the stress of 
conscience. Nevertheless, reform was possible in Natabara, for 
he was middle-class and had enjoyed the advantage of religious 
instruction in childhood. In Prayascitta everyone eventually repents 
and reforms. Sadananda alone goes to prison to do so. The rest 
punish themselves through their consciences and strive to atone 
for their misdeeds by dedicating the remainder of their lives to 
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Dharma through the service of either God or man, both of which 
constitute worship. Thus Cha Mana Atha Guntha, Mamu and 
Prayascitta constitute a trilogy on temporal and spiritual justice, in 
the course of which Phakirmohana gradually moves away from 
temporal law in favour of eternal law (Dharma), and the term 
‘crime’ becomes imperceptibly replaced by the term ‘sin’. 

5. Cha Mana Atha Guntha: A Satire on British Justice 

The temporal justice gradually rejected in these three novels is 
introduced by the British. At one level Cha Mana Atha Guntha is 
a subtle satire of British Justice. Much of the satire lies in the 
style. Whole chapters are delivered, as it were, to a jury by 
Phakirmohana, the loquacious and discursive narrator-advocate, 
labouring to defend the integrity of Mangaraja. Phakirmohana’s 
arguments, here put forward in mock-legal language and form, 
have an air of irrefutable logic, immense erudition and profound 
earnestness. Hindu and Biblical scripture, maxims of logicians and 
grammarians, scientific theory and jurisprudence are all ransacked 
for plausible bits and pieces of profundity to bolster Phakinmohana’s 
ramshackle arguments, but ironically the more earnestly he urges 
his client’s cause, the more his client’s hypocrisy and malpractice 
are laid bare. In painting Mangaraja’s religious sincerity 
Phakirmohana ‘unwittingly’ unveils a humbug and in analysing the 
causes of the cleanliness of the weavers quarters he equally 
‘unwittingly’ intimates that Mangaraja had stolen every single cow 
that quarters had possessed. 

It is from Phakirmohana’s skilled use of irony in the passages 
alluded to! °-that the first muted notes of Phakirmohana’s attack 
on the Britain legal system are sounded. The attack continues in a 
series of jibes against the rapacity of the legal profession itself and 
then finally bursts into the open in a single, highly significant 
conversational aside on the building of the Dadhi Bamana temple 
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on ‘caste money’, on what ‘caste money’ means and on how it is 
raised. 

“Caste money’ means that if any member of the caste 
misbehaves, then the caste councils fine him, . . .. The money is 
deposited with the headman. The temple was built with money of 
that kind. This wonderful system is fast dying out. We have courts 
nowadays, you see, because we are enlightened — civilised, so to 
speak. No one cares about the caste councils. ‘Watch your step, 
Mate’, says English law. ‘If you commit a crime and I get legal 
proof of it, then you’re for it.’ ‘But I’11 see to it that you don’t,’ 
says the clever man, and his barrister slaps him on the back and 
says, ‘Have no fear, Cross my palm with silver, and 1°11 prove that 
black’s white and white’s black.’ The result is that clever, rich 
men by the dozen are committing crimes by the hundred and getting 
off scot-free, whilst the poor and innocent are getting into hot 
water. Thanks to legal costs, both sides to the dispute are reduced 
to beggary. It’s all money down the drain. You'd never pull the 
wool over the caste council’s eyes like that. They’d see to it that 
the fine was collected from the real culprit and that it was put to 
good use.”16 

Mangaraja’s trial is the final irony. He is a black-guard and 
scoundrel, yet British justice can convict him only of the theft of a 
cow; whereas implicit in the conversational aside, quoted above, is 
the assertion that under the old Indian system of justice he would 
not only have been convicted, but his conviction would have benefited 
the whole community. The further implication is that under the 
British system only the innocent suffered, and only the legal 
profession benefited. 

6. Turning away from the Concept of ‘Crime’ 
Implicit in Phakirmohana’s condemmation of British justice is turning 
away from the concept of ‘crime’ in favour of the indigenous 
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concept of ‘sin’. Both Mangaraja and Natabara had committed 
crimes, but it was for their sins that they were punished. Mangaraja 
dying of a violent assault by a kind of natural or poetic justice and 
Natabara going insane under the stress of conscience. It is 
significant that when remanded in custody and awaiting trial, 
Natabara’s conscience was troubled, not by the crime of which he 
was accused, but by the sins he had committed: his meanness to 
his mother, whom he denied her paltry supply of opium, which 
relieved her pain-racked body; his treachery towards Saraswati 
Dei and his sister, whom he had caused great hardship; his 
oppression of the tenants of Naripur estate; his deception of his 
British superior Dawson, to whom he owed all his advancement; 
his unfaithfulness to his wife, Bisakha Dei; his recalcitrance towards 
his father; and finally his hypocrisy towards Almighty God. It is 
equally significant that Govinda in Prayascitta had committed no 
crime at all, only a transgression against the Hindu social code, an 
inter-caste marriage, which would be regarded as a sin. 
7. The wider Implications of Phakirmohana’s Trilogy 
A study of Phakirmohana’s trilogy leads to the following 
conclusions. The Rule of Law had, Phakirmohana felt, undermined 
the old system of authority, which had survived in modified form 
from the days of independent India. In this system the combined 
authority of kings, aristocrats, caste councils and parents was 
reinforced by a code of ethics called Dharma, sanctioned by religion. 
In western terms this meant the state (kings and aristocrats), 
Church (caste council) and Family all co-operated to enforce 
morality. Since under this system most property was vested in one 
or other of these institutions, and since moral and secular law were 
virtually the same, law, religion and finance (the possession and 
control of property) had all been geared to the good of society. 
The economy on which this system rested had been mainly 
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agricultural, power residing land. Though merchants had been 
gaining in importance even before British rule; they had lacked 
real power. By a change in the tenancy laws, however, the British 
had enabled these merchants to invest in land. The old aristocracy 
had therefore given way to upstart land-owners, who bought up 
large landed estates in Calcutta. Unlike the old aristocracy these 
upstarts had no sense of responsibility for their tenants: being 
businessmen, they viewed their estates purely as investments. 

Thus Phakirmohana’s novels contrast like Bagha Simhas of 
Ratanpur in Cha Mana Atha Guntha, Pratapa Udita Malla in 
Mamu and Vaisnava Carana Mahapatra in Prayascitta with 
upstarts like Mangaraja in Cha Mana Atha Guntha, Natabara 
Dasa in Mamu and Sankarasana Mahanti in Prayascitta. The 
aristocrats embodied the values of the old regime: the upstarts the 
materialism of British rule. The Bagha Simhas were noble warriors 
trusting in fighting skill rather than underhand cunning; Pratapa 
Udita Malla was an enlightened aristocrat, using Western 
agricultural methods to maximize his estate’s yield, and dispensing 
Justice and lending money to his tenants at low interest to save 
them from the rapacity of lawyers and moneylenders; and Vaisnava 
Carana was a pillar of piety, whose one fault lay in his excessive 
pride of birth. These three therefore show how law, religion and 
finance once combined in the ideal monarch and landlord. In 
contrast to them stood Mangaraja, Natabara and Sankarsana, 
manipulating the law and morality for selfish purposes. 

The Rule of Law was, as Phakirmohana felt, a paradise for the 
exploiter and criminal. Admittedly there were, as he showed, points 
in its favour. British magistrates and police officers were 
scrupulously honest, though these advantages were offset by their 
failure to check the scheming of their Indian subordinates. 
Furthermore, legal costs were high. Litigation plunged even kings 
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with vast estates into moneylenders’ clutches. And only one class 
benefited, the lawyers. On the other hand, the old indigenous system 
had operated cheaply and benefited the whole community. 

Phakirmohana therefore wanted a return to the old system. 
Knowing this to be politically impossible, he could achieve it only 
in fiction. So the authentic realism of early works like Cha Mana 
Atha Guntha and Rebati was usurped by visions of his ideal society 
in later works like Prayascitta and Bagula Baguli. Cha Mana 
Atha Guntha and Rebati had reeked of materialism, in which 
virtue choked and died, but in Bagula Baguli the whole of society 
was bathed in generosity and good principles, emanating from the 
nightly readings of the Puranas in the village Bhagavata Ghara. 

Phakirmohana depicts his ideal feudalistic society most clearly 
in Prayascitta, in which an upstart vies with an aristocrat for social 
pre-eminence. Lengthy litigations almost beggar their estates, before 
Indumati’s suicide brings them to their senses. Both then realize 
their essential position as the trustees of God and arrange to run 
their estates in the interests of God’s children, their tenants, who in 
future are to enjoy the estates? surpluses in the form of education 
and welfare, whilst Govinda and his friends, as managers, are to 
draw mere subsistence salaries. 

Thus in the prose-fiction on this fundamental theme of religion 
and justice we see Phakirmohana groping back towards an ultimate 
unity in the agencies of law, religion and finance, such as he believed 
once existed in feudal society, as the basis of a just and happy life 
for the people of Orissa. 


Footnotes: 


1. “It is with compunction and shame that I. a Hindu, am 
forced to confess. ..” (‘Bauddhavatara Kavya’, in: 
Phakirmohana Granthavali, Vol. 1, 1957, p. 887 xiv). 
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2. Phakirmohana was once almost converted to Christianity 
(Atma-Jivana-Caritra, 1961m p. 67); apparently became 
for a while a Brahma (ibid,pp. 67 - 69); and in 1898 attended 
as the representative of Balasore a conference of 
Unitarians in Madras (ibid. p. 204) 


3. Consider the following passages from ‘Bauddhavatara 
Kavya’ (Phakirmohana Granthavali, Vol. I, 1957, pp. 
877 xi and 877 aiii) for example. “All men are equal by 
virtue or their brotherhood as the sons of the Almighty. All 
distinctions such as Aryan and Non-Aryan, Hindu and 
Mleccha, Greek and barbarians, Muslim and infidel are 
man-made and observed by the uneducated and 
unintelligent alone.” 


“The history of religion reveals that everywhere on earth, 
in Europe, Asia and Africa, thousands upon thousands of 
innocent people perished senselessly at the hands of 
arrogant fanaticism. Pious saints such as Ridley, Latimer 
and Cranmer were burnt at the stake in Europe for 
professing a faith they held to be true; the great Socrates 
was poisoned; the Pilgrim Fathers driven to America; Sadhu 
Hani Dasa publicly flogged. . .; Jesus crucified; Mohammad 
alone escaped persecution.” 


4. In Phakirmohana’s garden called Santi Kanana in Balasore 
stands a small temple proclaiming a synthesis of all religions 
and citing the teachings of Buddha, Caitanya, Kabir, Nanak, 
Christ and Muhammed. (Adhirajamohana Senapati, 

‘Smaraniya Phakirmohana’ in: J. B. Mahanti, 1955, p.8) 

5. In his edition of Pruyascitta, for example, Mohinimohana 
put the following words into the mouth of Govinda: 
“Individual and national progress is rarely advanced by 
religion. . . . The Aurangzebs of this world will always be 
crowned with laurels and Christs with thorns.” Quoted by 
Sarvesvara Dasa, 1958, pp. 114-5. 


6. Phakirmohana Granthavali Vol. I, 1957 
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ibid. pp. 289-90 
ibid. p. 306 
. Surendra Mahanti, 1955; p. 61 
10. Phakirmohana Granthavali, vol. I, 1957, pp. 278-9 
11. ibid. p. 114 
12. ibid. pp. 222-3 
13. ibid. pp. 490-1 
14. ibid. p. 501 
15. ibid. pp. 229-230 and 247-8 
16. ibid. p. 249 
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Autobiography in Oriya 1917-1976 


In this paper only four autobiographies will be discussed, namely 
those of Phakirmohana Senapati, Gopala Candra Praharaja, 
Godavarisa Misra and Nilakantha Dasa. 

1. PHAKIRMOHANA SENAPATI (1843-1918) 
Phakirmohana Senapati wrote the first autobiography in Oriya in 
1916 or 1917. For the first fifty years or so it was known only in 
the abridged form in which it was first serialised in the leading 
literary periodical of the day, Utkala Sahitya, and ran to at least 
seven editions in book form, before the full-length version appeared 
in the late nineteen sixties. The reasons for its abridgement are not 
known, though judging from the effects of it the three most likely 
are: the abridgement may have been seen as a safeguard to 
Phakirmohana’s public image; or, as enhancing the autobiography’s 
appeal; or, as advantageous in reducing printing costs. Let us 
consider these possibilities. 

Firstly, the abridgement reduced Phakirmohana’s revelations 
about his personal life, especially about his home life and his drink 
problem before his second marriage. Phakirmohana was orphaned 
in infancy and largely neglected by his uncle and aunt, though 
technically raised under their care within the united Senapati family 
by his grandmother, Kucila Dei. At his uncle Purusottama’s 
insistence Phakirmohana was married at the age of thirteen to a 
girl of his uncle’s choosing, with whom unfortunately Phakirmohana 
was incompatible. This incompatibility was intensified by his aunt's 
siding with his wife and by the non-intervention of his grandmother, 
who, though technically the female head of the family, neurotically 
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failed to exercise her authority. Not surprisingly Phakirmohana 
spent much of his time outside the house and took to drink at the 
earliest opportunity, though at first only in moderation. 
Phakirmohana’s first wife died in 1871. His second marriage that 
year to Krsnakumari Dei led to a valiant attempt on Phakirmohana’s 
part to abandon drink. but at a reception for Bicchanda Pattanayaka, 
when Phakirmohana was Dewan of Dhenkanal, he became 
thoroughly drunk for the first time. From then on drink got a hold 
of him. He delegated most of his duties to an unreliable subordinate, 
who immediately began to speculate, falsifying Phakirmohana’s 
accounts and files to cover himself.! Nanda Kisore Dasa, the 
Assistant Superintendent of the Feudatory States, came on a tour 
of inspection, discovered what had happened, helped Phakirmohana 
to cover up with the account book, but had regretfully to report the 
crossings-out and alterations in the files. This report brought 
Superintendent Smith to investigate. To save himself, Phikirmohana 
meanwhile put all the files in a corner of the office, cut a hole in 
the roof immediately above them, and poured gallons of water 
onto them, claiming afterwards they had deteriorated in the rains. 
Smith was not convinced. Phakirmohana’s drink problem probably 
intensified momentarily, precipitating various physical disorders. 
He took sick leave and eventually resigned. 

The abridgement, omitting all this, tends to safeguard 
Phakirmohana’s public image. One has, however, to remember 
that Phakirmohana’s reputation rests on his literary achievements, 
not on his administrative career. Neither Phakirmohana nor his 
public had anything to gain by not disclosing all this. Most of it is 
hinted at elsewhere anyway,? except for the reasons behind his 
resignation from Dhenkanal. So I do not think that the abridgement 
was intended to shield Phakirmohana from public censure or to 
protect his public image and reputation. 

It is arguable that the abridgement, presumably by Visvanatha 
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Kara, the editor of Utkala Sahitya, was expressly designed to 
enhance the autobiography’s appeal. Autobiography was an 
innovation in Oriya. There was no knowing how the public would 
respond to it. The public was more likely to respond favourably, 
however, if its attention was focused not on the man himself, but 
on his times, for these were of universal interest, covering, as they 
did, the history of the Oriya nation during the previous seventy 
years or so. Furthermore, this kind of focusing was in line with 
Oriya tradition. Great achievements and events had always 
eventually stimulated public interest in the men behind them. The 
founding of the great temples of Puri and Konark, the writing of 
national epics like the Mahabharata, Ramayana and Bhagavata 
had stimulated interest in their authors, though only in those aspects 
of their personalities most pertinent to their achievements, not in 
every single detail of their personal lives. In most cases, however, 
by the time that interest was stimulated, there was little hard fact 
with which to satisfy it. So recourse was had to mythologising. 
Even so, the real and abiding interest in such kings as Yajati Kesar 
(dates?), Purusottama Deva (1467-97) and Prataparudra Deva 
(1497-1534) and in such saints and authors as Sarala (15th century), 
Balarama (late 15th/early 16th century), and Jagannatha Dasa 
(late 15th/early 16th century) and in Upendra Bhanja (late 17th/ 
early 18th century) is undeniable. There was bound to be an equally 
great interest in Phakirmohana, once his achievements had become 
fully appreciated. In the meantime, however, it was presumably 
sensible in Visvanatha Kara’s view to follow tradition, presenting 
merely a sketchy outline of Phakirmohana’s personal life, and 
concentrating on his relationship to large events and achievements. 

Printing costs may have been an additional consideration, 
however, especially when publishing the autobiography in book 
form from 1927 onwards. The publishing and marketing of modern 
books was virtually an author’s responsibility in Phakirmohana’s 
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day. Phakirmohana had often been forced to cut whole chapters 
and to sell land in order to publish his novels. for though people 
were prepared and eager to read his works, few were willing to 
pay to do so. Paying to read literature was an unpopular innovation. 
People would pay for education and religious merit, but not for 
entertainment. Thus text-books and medieval religious literature 
sold, whereas modern fiction and poetry did not. This could wel! 
explain why Phakirmohana’s autobiography remained abridged for 
fifty years. It took that amount of time for interest in Phakirmohana, 
both academic and general, to generate sufficient demand to justify 
the publication of the full, unabridged version. 

Phakirmohana’s autobiography, in the abridged version to a 
greater extent than in the unabridged one, focuses attention, as I 
say, on Phakirmohana’s times, rather than on Phakirmohana 
himself. Its value is therefore mainly historical, and Oriyas probably 
read it with nostalgia for the old days and curiosity about conditions 
then: the thriving salt and shipping industry in Balasore soon to 
collapse with the advent of the steamship and the import of salt 
from Liverpool as ship’s ballast; the rigorous discipline in the 
indigenous primary schools; the foreigners running the Mission 
School, some comically irate and outlandish like Miller and the 
Mission Head, and some like Hallam, the soul of gentleness and 
sympathy; the holocaust of the Great Orissa Famine (1865-66), 
and the roaring inflation it caused, when the price of paddy rose 
one thousand five hundred to six thousand per cent, precipitating 
the death by starvation and disease of a third of the population; the 
poor communications, unmetalled, thief-infested roads impeding 
famine relief and social progress; the coming of printing to Balasore 
(1868) in imitation of Gaurisankara’s successful venture in Cuttack 
(1865); the efforts to promote and popularise the Oriya language 
and its literature by founding schools in the rural areas and editing 
and publishing medieval literature in Oriya; the language dispute 
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with Bengali resident in Orissa, who sought to turn the coastal belt 
of Orissa into at least a Bengali preserve of official employment, if 
not, like Midnapore district, an integral part of the Bengali-speaking 
region; then the administration of the Feudatory States; the British 
administrators, Ravenshaw, incompetent, yet allegedly kind; 
Toynbee, volatile and scheming; Smith, hard and implacable; and 
Phakirmohana reacting to them, subservient, yet cunning and 
conniving, and getting things done, mostly despite the bureaucracy, 
rather than because of it. 

This large slice of national Oriya history and Phakirmohana’s 
involvement in it is narrated with the consummate skill of a master 
literary craftsman with a sharp eye for telling detail, a deft touch 
for economically evoking emotional responses and a sharp 
penetration into human character and psychology. Phakirmohana 
himself is revealed through action in his dewani career as adroitly 
as any of his characters in fiction. The many facets of his character, 
some good, some bad, are all clearly displayed: his passion for 
self-improvement, his impatience with religious humbug and human 
stupidity, his desire to improve his environment by planting gardens, 
his enthusiasm for innovations, trying out tea-planting, silk-cultivation, 
the cultivation of European vegetables, flood abatement schemes, 
irrigation schemes, improved water supplies, the alleviation of the 
distress of the poor, the laying of roads, the founding of schools, 
the encouragement of learning; and also his cunning, cagey side, 
his deception of Beames and Nidhi Pattanayaka, and of Toynbee 
and Dharanidhara, in.the interests of quelling peasants, revolts in 
Dompara and Keonjhar, which show what a cunning confidence 
trickster he could have become, though fortunately his trickery 
was mostly aimed at good ends. Though an autobiography and 
historically authentic, Phakirmohana’s Atma Jivana Carita thus 
has many of the merits of a novel.2 

The historical value of Phakirmohana’s autobiography should 
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not. however, be underrated. His acute powers of observation and 
his retentive memory enabled him to describe situations that are 
extremely revealing in regard to medieval and contemporary history. 
The Orissan Feudatory States preserved the political set-up of 
medieval times. which differed markedly from Europe. British 
administrators clearly misunderstood it. The British assumed that 
kings were kings by hereditary right. Their better-informed subjects 
in the Feudatory States, however, regarded kings as kings by 
common consent only and thus subject to rejection, if they incurred 
the disapproval of their subjects as in the Rama rajya of the 
Ramayana; i.e. some kind of selective, democratic principle was 
at work in medieval Indian kingship. The moral authority of the 
king rested in the last resort on his own adherence to morality. 
This idea must still have lingered on in Gandhi’s day. Seen in this 
light, Non-Co-operation is thus only an enlarged form of the kind 
of revolt described in Phakirmohana’s autobiography where all 
service to the king is withheld in protest so as to oust him. 
Government in the nineteenth century was commonly referred to 
as ‘the King’. Non-Co-operation therefore galvanised on a sub- 
continental scale a medieval principle to oust the ‘English King’. 
Phakirmohana’s autobiography. the unabridged version in regard 
to a less extent than the abridged one, of course, is inadequate in 
regard to his personal life. One has to read it in conjunction with 
his poetry and prose-fiction to arrive at a true assessment of his 
personality, problems, values and attitudes. His autobiography is, 
for example, flippant about the loss of the family land, due to his 
grandmother’s folly. This flippancy betrays Phakirmohana’s 
affection and compassion for his grandmother. It is only in Cha 
Mana Atha Guntha (A small parcel of Land) that he tells us what 
the loss of land means for a family. Again Phakirmohana’s 
autobiography paints his grandmother as a pillar of piety. Cha Mana 
Atha Guntha, where she reappears as Mangaraja’s wife, reveals 
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how ineffectual such piety can be in maintaining domestic peace, 
the implication being that had his grandmother been less piously 
and neurotically ineffectual, Phakirmohana’s first marriage might 
not have been so disastrously stormy. Thus, as I say, the 
autobiography and the fiction have to be studied in conjunction: 
they complement each other in that the autobiography — even the 
full-length one — is to some extent a guarded public statement and 
the fiction is free — like the free association process, whereby the 
patient unwittingly reveals all to the analyst.) It is for this reason 
that the autobiography is regarded as in some ways inadequate 
and that the need for further biographical studies of Phakirmohana 
arose, culminating, of course, in the publication of the unabridged 
version. 


2. GOPALA CANDRA PRAHARAJA (1874-1945) 

One of these further biographical studies of Phakirmohana took 
the form of a Parikrama?, a collection of papers by relatives, 
friends, admirers and scholars on various aspects of 
Phakirmohana’s life and achievements. This is a valuable form of 
biographical study painting a multi-dimensional portrait. The next 
autobiography I should like to consider formed part of such 
Puarikrama. It is the autobiography of Gopala Candra Praharaja, 
included in Praharaja Parikrama®. Gopala Praharaja was an 
admirer of Phakirmohana and to a great extent a disciple of his. 
Both of them used a simple, colloquial style, and the works of each 
of them, had a folk quality that went straight to the hearts of their 
fellow-countrymen. Both of them were by nature extravagant and 
fond of grandeur, pomp and ostentation,? though both of them were 
equally aware that such excesses led only to the financial ruin of 
family estates. Both probably led somewhat wild lives as young 
men and in old age mourned their youthful excesses. But there the 
similarity ends, for Phakirmohana’s wild life is revealed mainly in 
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his fiction, 10 whilst Gopala Praharaja’s is revealed in entirely his 
autobiography.!! Phakirmohana’s simple, unaffected style and folk 
quality was mainly the direct and inevitable outcome of his 
inadequate education and of the exigencies of time, which forced 
him to dictate many of his works from his sick bed. 12 The folksy, 
proletarian ring! 3 to Phakirmohana’s prose and the earthiness of 
his characters simply reflect his experience. Gopala Praharaja’s 
style, diction and outlook on the other hand resulted from choice: 
he was born into the elite, yet apparently wished himself into the 
proletariat. 

It seems at times almost as if Gopala Praharaja chose to be 
born merely to authenticate Phakirmohana’s prose-fiction: the 
atmosphere of the large family estate on which he was bom has 
something of the idyllic air and utopian vision of the ideal estates 
painted in Phakirmohana’s Mamu (Uncle) and Prayascitta 
(Atonement), 14 his revelations about the acquisition of the family 
estate substantiate Mangaraja’s acquisition of Phatepur Sarasanda 
in Cha Mana Atha Guntha;!2 his revelations about court cases 
and the law substantiate Phakirmohana’s allegation about the 
prevalence of perjury and fully justify Phakirmohana’s satirisation 
of British justice; ® and his flippant confessions about his youthful 
escapades with prostitutes authenticates Phakirmohana’s Patent 
Medicine. For this reasons alone Gopala Praharaja’s Atma Jivani 
is a valuable document. 

But it is valuable for much else besides. Gopala Praharaja was 
a man obsessed with a vision of unity; he wanted unity between 
speech and writing; social, cultural, ethnic and linguistic unity; and 
unity between ethics and conduct, between exhortations to speak 
the truth and the actual speaking of it. 

a. Unity between Speech and Writing 
Gopala Praharaja was opposed to Sanskrit. Moral maxims 
in Sanskrit, he claimed, lost their moral force, failing to 
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impinge upon conscience and influence action, because their 
meaning was not readily understood.!? Writing in 
Sanskritised Oriya cut literature off from the appreciation 
of the masses and thus starved it of growth from the folk 
roots of national culture. Sanskritised Oriya was thus socially 
and culturally divisive. Gopala had noticed as a child that if 
he explained orally the contents of his text-books, the 
womenfolk in his family could understand and appreciate 
them, yet when he read them aloud, his text-books were 
meaningless to them because of the Sanskritised diction. 18 
On the other hand, he noticed that his grandmother could 
prompt the Purana Panda reading medieval Oriya texts, 
because Pauranik literature simply sang its way into her 
memory. 19 He also noticed that all children enjoyed the old 
folk literature and stories they heard from their grandmothers. 
Why then, he mused, shouldn’t literature be conversation 
on paper? This, under the influence partly of the American 
humorous essayist, Oliver Wendell Holmes (1809-94)20. and 
partly of Phakirmohana, is what literature from Gopala 
Praharaja’s pen became. And furthermore, he mused, why 
should not the Oriya dictionary be a collection of the 
indigenous, hotchpotch, hybrid words Oriyas actually spoke 
instead of only the Sanskritised ones they were so 
laboriously taught to write, which were meaningless to 
illiterates? From this speculation emerged his monumental 
seven-volume dictionary, the Purnacandra Bhasa-kosa. 
21 

b. Social, Cultural, Ethnic and Linguistic Unity 
Thus, in Gopala Praharaja’s view, literature should appeal 
to all and unify all. It should ridicule and debunk excesses 
militating against unity and seek compromise and synthesis 
between the reforming, iconoclastic moderns and the 
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orthodox, conservative reactionaries. It should abandon 
ethnic and linguistic myths and illusions. The Oriya race 
came from a fusion of Aryans, Dravidans and Aboriginals; 
the Oriya language from a fusion of Aryan (Pali), Dravidian 
and Aboriginal elements.22 

There must be no communal barriers: Hindus should try to 
understand Islamic attitudes and values. Thus Gopala 
Praharaja produced his serious, sociological study of Oriya 
Muslims, Mia Sahebara Rohanamaca. 

c. Unity between Ethics and Conduct, the 
Exhortations to Speak the Truth and the Actual 
Speaking of it 

Oriyas, Gopala Praharaja tells us, pay only lip-service to 
truth.23 Brought up in the atmosphere of an Oriya home in 
an Oriya village and educated in an Oriya school no one 
ever tells the truth. The penalties for truth-telling were severe. 
If Gopala’s father had told the truth about the running of his 
school, the Government would never have given them the 
grant-in-aid their fictitious accounts always gained them.24 
If Gopala’s elder sister and brother had told the truth about 
the accidents they were involved in, when through Gopala’s 
fault the husking log sliced off part of his sister’s finger2> 
and the mattock in Gopala’s hands ploughed into his brother’s 
head,2© Gopala would perhaps have received the thrashing 
of his life. which was why the sister and brother lied and 
why Gopala stuttered himself into speechlessness on both 
occasions. If his ancestor had told the truth about the 
acquisition of the property,2 ” and if his father and cousin28,29 
had told the truth about their loans in court, their cases would 
have been lost and their families would have been much the 
poorer. Perjury on such occasions was a sound investment, 
and the interest rates exacted by moneylenders in anticipation 
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of such bare-faced welshings were correspondingly and 
compensatingly high. Nevertheless, Gopala Praharaja, being 
the exceptional man that he was, decided in his 
autobiography to tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. Despite his intentions, however, the whole truth 
remains untold, for the autobiography, as published, is 
incomplete. It is said that Gopala Praharaja did manage to 
complete the autobiography before he was murdered, but 
only, a third of it has appeared in print, the rest having been 
mislaid.30 
If printed in Who s Who, Gopala Praharaja’s life would read 
like a conventional success story; bom a blue-blooded brahmin; 
married to a woman of equally spotless lineage; raised on an estate 
by a pious, puritanical father, stemming from virtuous, stainless 
stock; educated at home, at Cuttack and in Calcutta, distinguishing 
himself with countless prizes at school,3 1! scholarships at college,32 
a first class first in his First Arts examination,33 a B.L. degree; a 
junior to Orissa’s foremost lawyer and patriot, Madhusudhana Dasa 
(1848 - 1934), an eminent legal authority in his own right; 
hobnobbing with top bureaucrats from the State Governor to the 
Viceroy and with leading writers like Phakirmohana Senapati and 
Radhanatha Ray; on friendly terms with Maharajas and Dewans: 
a right-wing politician; a friend of Gandhi:3? and decorated by 
the British Government of India.3 Yet his private life was a tragedy. 
He contracted syphilis and gonorrhoea in his teens;3 ” was for a 
time a pain and a disappointment to his father:38 made amends 
and affected a reconciliation; but became instead a pain and a 
disappointment to his wife and son, who consequently abandoned 
him, leaving him alone with a sister-in-law, Pitambari Devi3? who 
had assisted him in composing devotional songs and compiling his 
dictionary. Thus Gopala Praharaja emerges from all this as a man 
who strove for unity in all things, yet whose family fragmented: a 
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man who brought great belly-laughs from his countrymen with his 
satirical social comments, yet who took opium to deaden the pain 
in his legs and sedate his sensuous nature,4 and who sang in the 
early dawn devotional songs to soothe his troubled spirit. 

The Praharaja Parikrama revealing all this, is a very valuable 
biographical study and not the least valuable part of it is Gopala 
Praharaja’s own Atma Jivani. Gopala chose truth and skillfully 
reveals it, plunging his readers without preamble into his first hazy 
reminiscences of infancy, sleeping at his uncle’s side, the wart on 
his uncle’s face, singing Hindi songs at dawn with his uncle, seeing 
for the first time the gigantic massiveness and might of a passing 
elephant and so forth. Only when his reader ’s attention is captured 
and caught on the idyllic life of the estate, does he begin to bring 
out his ancestors, blowing off the dust and infusing them with 
animation: one line, his adored father’s noble, generous and 
puritanical to the death; and the other one a distant cousin’s, 
extravagant, ostentatious, greedy and luxurious; his father’s line 
throwing open their granaries to the poor in the Great Orissa 
Famine,41 rewarding even a thief out to steal the family deities 
with paddy for his starving kids;2 and the other line profiting from 
roaring inflation in paddy prices to buy up estates, so as to have 
more estates to squander; his father smashing the baubles given to 
Gopala by his distant cousin and remarking: ‘Don’t you know theyre 
ruining themselves over rubbish like this?” 43 and his cousin, artistic, 
musical, sensual and frivolous, with his transvestite male dancers, 
his gorgeously attired handsome footman, outshining even the cousin 
himself in splendour, and scented, so that even yards away the air 
was heavy with the fragrance of his presence; and poor, wretched 
Gopala, gay, impulsive, dashing and thoughtless in the days of his 
youth, and later as deceitful as his pious puritanical father with 
fictitious receipts and reports for government consumption, 
becoming a liar and a thief to finance his illicit escapades; 44 spinning 
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from perjured evidence in the courtroom his illusions and fictions 
for the consumption of judges and juries; carrying a box of deeds, 
which, when opened, filled like his cousin's footman the surrounding 
air with fragrance, (a gimmick that was to make him well-known 
in the rural areas of Orissa)42 and learning to sing at dawn like his 
long-dead uncle and like his gorgeously-attired cousins. Gopala 
achieved the unity and synthesis within himself of his ancestral 
heritage, but the thickest strand in that heritage was the brahmanic 
strand of tireless scholarship. From his adolescent wildness there 
issued an urge to atone for all his wickedness through scholarship, 
which bore at last his magnificent and monumental dictionary. 
Atonement, we are told, gave Orissa some of her finest temples: 
this one is in seven great slabs of philological wisdom, that took 
fifteen years to compile, three years to edit, ten years to print and 
two lakhs of rupees to publish.46 To a national movement based 
on language its contribution was massive, and despite his honesty 
the Oriya race did well to honour its author even though it took 
them twenty-five years to do so. 

3. The third and fourth autobiographies in Oriya, those of 
Godavarisa Misra (1886-1956) and Nilakantha Dasa (1884- 
1967) 

There is a marked difference between the autobiographies of 
Phakirmohana Senapati and Gopala Praharaja on the one hand 
and of Godavarisa Misia4? and Nilakantha Dasa®®8 on the other. 
Phakirmohana and Gopala Praharaja wrote in the knowledge that 
their place in their national history was secure, being based on the 
solid foundations of their literary and philological achievements. 
They could therefore afford to view their past lives with good 
humour and complacency. They may have made mistakes. They 
may still have had problems. They were after all virtually alone 
and ill. Their lives were all but over. All that remained was to set 
them down on paper in such a way as to entertain and instruct 
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their fellow countrymen. Thanks to their literary gifts, to their 
objectivity and acute powers of observation, their autobiographies 
attained a literary merit, quite independent of the fame and stature 
of their authors. 

This is not so with the autobiographies of Godavarisha Misra 
and Nilakantha Dasa.4? The importance of their autobiographies 
is directly related to the political importance of their authors, who 
remained to their deaths committed politicians. Their lives 
themselves were thus their contribution to the national cause. In 
writing of them, therefore, their authors could not afford the 
flippancy and humour”? that characterised the autobiographies of 
their distinguished predecessors. Their careers even on paper were 
still of importance to the causes they had espoused. They remain 
intimately intermeshed with the political life of their contemporaries 
and will be read primarily for the light they shed on the twentieth 
century political history of Orissa and India. 

The pattern of their lives is similar to Phakirmohana’s: a lower 
middle-class background; a struggle for education and self- 
improvement; an early involvement with the national cause; a 
teaching career marked by the production of text-books and bringing 
them to wide, public notice; and finally a political and administrative 
career. The only difference lies in their final years. Phakirmohana’s 
last years were spent in the cultivation of literature. The last years 
of Godavarisa were spent in political harness; he died before 
retirement. Nilakantha Dasa retired but only because he finally 
failed in his late seventies to get re-elected. His autobiography 
ends with a feeling of his being no longer wanted, despite his eager 
willingness to continue the political fight. 

These autobiographies of Godavarisa and Nilakantha again 
resemble Phakirmohana’s in that they were dictated and only 
afterwards revised by their authors.” ! Godavarisa probably 
intended to follow Phakirmohana even more closely. As his title 
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shows, he intended to narrate the history of fifty years in the life of 
his nation”2 and to pinpoint his place in them. Egotism, the fatal 
trap in autobiography, prevented his doing so: the focus throughout 
is on himself rather than his times; and disinclination and finally 
death curtailed the execution of his scheme in any case. He reaches 
only the year 1927 and his involvement in a co-operative venture, 
which Nilakantha tells us, was to land him before the courts on a 
criminal charge.)3 Possibly this embarrassing incident disinclined 
Godavarisa from continuing with the dictation. At all events, the 
autobiography ends there, though there may have been time to 
complete it.୨4 

Nilakantha Dasa’s autobiography, though complete, is scrappy 
and not always chronological. Certain incidents are narrated again 
and again from slightly different standpoints.) > He is particularly 
fond of the gruesome, describing with relish epidemics of cholera 
with corpses strewn about the roads and countryside, and even 
dangling from the trees during floods. He was undoubtedly brave. 
he had contracted cholera himself when young and had been nursed 
through it by his school-friends and mess-mates. He was therefore 
always willing to walk into a stricken village with a party of school 
children to start nursing the sick, when most other people were 
only too likely to tie the sick to cows so as to be dragged out to die 
in the countryside. Nilakantha was a hard man. When first arrested 
as a nationalist, he made a tremendous fuss about not being afforded 
the dignity becoming an A class prisoner. When the police party 
arrived the following day prepared to treat him with more respect, 
he left with them cheerfully and, when. at the railway station, 
someone told him of the death of his daughter, he was unmoved. 
‘What are you’, his escorts later asked, ‘a man or a god?°56 

The lives of Godavarisa and Nilakantha were intertwined from 
childhood. Both brahmins from Puri district, they were educated 
at the same school in Puri, taking their B.A. degrees from Cuttack 
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and their M.A. degrees from Calcutta, being among the first from 
Orissa to do so, and in touch throughout with each other and with 
the nationalist movement, through Gopabandhu Dasa with the 
attempt to unify the Oriya-speaking tracts, and through Sasibhusana 
Ray Caudhuni with terrorist activities in Bengal, though in these 
they took no active part. Satyavadi School, a nationalist institution 
founded by Gopabandhu Dasa twelve miles from Puri, was the 
turning point in their lives. It aimed to unify all classes by denying 
caste and religious differences and accustoming boys to helping 
manually in constructing and managing the school. Being located 
in a strictly orthodox region, its reformist outlook incensed local 
brahmins, who once burnt down the school buildings and destroyed 
the library.) ? From then on classes were held beneath the trees. 
This innovation attracted much attention. Its vicinity to the 
pilgrimage centre of Puri brought to it visitors from all over India. 
Parents clamoured to send their sons there, because the school 
was felt to provide an excellent character training. Had it continued 
on the same lines, Satyavadi could perhaps have become a 
permanent Orissan institution comparable in standing to Tagore’s 
Santiniketan, with which it had much in common. 

Gopabandhu Dasa, however, became more and more involved 
in politics at an all-India level. His interest in the school declined. 
Non-co-operation was virtually its death-blow, for Nilakantha then 
moved to Sambalpur and Godavarisa was by then in Singhbhum 
popularising the Oriya cause. The adulation and excitement they 
then experienced probably turned their heads. Up till then there 
had been some hope that despite clashes in temperament, Nilakantha 
and Godavarisa might have managed to keep Satyavadi going. 
They had had their own press there. They had been cultivating 
literature, translating from English, and staging plays (one in 
particular, Purusottama Deva by Godavarisa himself, a stirring 
Patriotic piece, that was then popular). But the limelight of politics, 
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the excitement, the hurly-burly, the mass meetings and the 
intoxication of public speaking got hold of them. From 1922 onwards 
they both became committed politicians, serving their fellow 
countrymen, but at the same time out for power and self 
aggrandisement. Godavarisa’s autobiography, ending abruptly, says 
little of this period in his life: Nilakantha’s does so though 
perfunctorily, often almost in note-form, assuming a detailed 
knowledge of contemporary events that I unfortunately lack. 

In two places,? 8 however, Nilakantha talks of Godavarisa, 
whose autobiography he had read. He had been fond of Godavarisa 
from Childhood. Indeed, he had even told his schoolmasters of his 
own personal conviction that Godavarisa would one day be a great 
man, thus, oddly enough, saving him from punishment. But in later 
life Nilakantha became somewhat disenchanted with Godavarisa. 
Nilakantha was still prepared to concede that Godavarisa had had 
an exceptional command of English, especially of accent and 
pronunciation, which had made him invaluable at Satyavadi; and 
also that Godavarisa’s rhythm and lyrical gifts in poetic composition 
in Oriya were outstanding: but as a person Nilakantha Dasa found 
Godavarisa deceitful. Godavarisa, Nilakantha tells us, rarely spoke 
of himself, and had a peculiar sense of ironical humour, which 
though discernible to initiates, was otherwise rarely discemed, 
because of Godavarisa’s concealment of all signs of amusement, 
when joking. Furthermore, Nilakantha tells us, (on the authority of 
Gopabandhu Dasa, who was then unfortunately dead, however) 
Godavarisa was not be trusted with money.) Nilakantha indeed 
gives the impression that Godavarisa was often pre-occupied with 
money, with acquiring fortunes through cross-word competitions,©0 
and with getting as high a salary as possible out of Satyavadi. 
(Godavarisa tells us he got only Rs 30 a month there. Nilakantha 
says that Godavarisa was the highest paid of all taking Rs.120, 
when other were content with Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 despite comparable 
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qualifications. Godavarisa also tells us that he got into debt whilst 
at Satyavadi).0! Since Godavarisa himself states that Nilakantha 
was exceptionally honest, we have presumably to accept 
Nilakantha’s word, but when we do so and re-read Godavarisa’s 
autobiography, a totally different and far less agreeable picture of 
Godavarisa emerges. Obviously in the present state of our 
knowledge, it would be rash to draw conclusions. We are fortunate 
in having two autobiographies. Undoubtedly, at some future date 
some scholar will research into the background to them and reveal 
where the truth lies. 

In this talk I have dealt briefly with only four important Oriya 
autobiographies. Taken in conjunction with the available Oriya 
biographies, they cover the period from roughly 1840 to the present 
day. Autobiographies and biographies have become increasingly 
popular. This is evident from the number of editions into which 
they run and also by the increasing size of successive volumes. 
The earliest were very slim volumes, the most recent are quite 
bulky. Undoubtedly behind this increase in popularity and volume 
lie an increase in the Oriya-reading public, the spread of education 
at all levels and the emergence of a strong and cultivated Oriya 
middle-class. There are all hopeful and encouraging signs. 


Footnotes: 

1. See Dr. Mayadhara Manasinha, Sarasvati 
Phakirmohana, Cuttack, 1972, p.106. 

2. In regard to Phakirmohana’s drinking, for example, Dr. 
Natabara Samanta Raya quotes from an article of 
Phakirmohana’s in Utkala Sahitya, where Phakirmohana 
states that “ .... this occasional tippling ruined my health, 
my reputation and to some extent my pocket.” See Dr 
Natabara Samanta Raya, Odia Sahityara Itihasa (1803 
- 1920), Cuttack, 1964, p. 653, note 7 to chapter 9. 


3. Dr Mayadhara Manasinha, p. 319, footnote. 
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4. See Dr. Natabara Samanta Raya’s assessment of the 
autobiography, pp.375-77. 


5. This idea is developed further in a talk I delivered in Oriya 
at the Ravindra Mandapa in Bhubaneswar to the Orissa 
Sahitya Akademi on 19 February 1975. This talk, Desa 
Kala Patra o Manisi Phakirmohana, together with its 
English translation, Phakirmohana Senapati and his 
Times, was published by the Orissa Sahitya Akademi in 
1977. 


6. A biography of Phakirmohana, possibly the first one in 
Oriya, Phakirmohana Senapati, by Padma Carana 
Pattanayaka was published from Cuttack in 1926. The most 
recent one is Dr. Mayadhara Manasinha’s Sarasvati 
Phakirmohana. 


7. The Phakirmohana Parikarma referred to in note 5 
above. 


8. Praharaja Parikrama published by the Orissa Pujya Puja 
Samsada, Cuttack, 1970. 


9. Dr. Mayadhara Manasinha draws attention to this aspect 
of Phakirmohana’s character, p.9. 


10. Also to some extent in his full-length autobiography, though 
this was not available to Gopala Praharaja, and in his 
occasional verse, for example, ‘Sanga Dosa’. 


11. ‘Atma Jivani’ in Praharaja Parikarma, pp. 107 - 11. 
Tantric practices at rich men’s homes connected with the 
worship of Ganes seem to have sparked off his addiction 
to prostitutes. 


12. Phakirmohana dictated his translation of the Upanisada 
from his sick bed to Pumnacandra Dasa (Atma Jivana 
Carita, Cuttack, 1961, p.213). He also dictated some of 
Manu and most of the Chandogy'a Upanisada translation 
to his grandson, Birajamohana Senapati, though obviously 
some of his works were actually written in Phakirmohana’s 
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own hand. The speed of composition seems to have been 
the same, however. He filled whole pages of more than 
foolscap size without raising his pen. He used to keep a 
lantern and writing materials by his bed to record ideas 
that occurred to him during the night. Birajamohana 
Senapati, ‘Phakirmohananka Katha', in Phakirmohana 
Parikrama. 

13. This type of style is essentially Laukika Odia. For a 
discussion of this style see John V. Boulton, ‘Word- 
borrowing and Word-making in Modern South Asian 
languages with special reference to Bengali and Oriya’ in 
South Asian Digest of Regional Writing, South Asia 
Institute, Heidelberg University, Vol. 4, pp. 63-85. Both 
Phakirmohana and Gopala Praharaja utilised pithy folk- 
saying to enhance the rustic wisdom of their writings. 
Gopala Praharaja was probably the first Oriya to collect 
these sayings, which are known in Oriya as Dhaga- 
Dhamali. See Dr Radha Carana Panda, Purnacandra 
Odia Bhasa-kosa, Praharaja Parikrama, p. 157. 

14. See John V. Boulton, ‘Religion in contemporary Indian 
literature with special reference to Phakirmohana Senapati 
in Orissa, South Asian Digest of Regional Writing, Vol. 
3, the relevant section being 7, subtitled ‘The wider 
implications of Phakirmohana’s trilogy’. 

15. See John V. Boulton, Phakirmohana Senapati: his life 
and prose-fiction, Ph.D. thesis, London University, 1967. 
Chapter I in Part II contains a summary of Cha Mana 
Atha Guntha. 

16. See sections 4 and 5 of John V. Boulton’s article referred 
to in note 14 above. 


17. Praharaja Parikrama, pp. 103-04 


18. Ibid, p. 60. Phakirmohana’s experience is somewhat 
similar. Translating the Ramayana into simple Oriya for 
the benefit of Krsnakumari may well have intensified 
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Phakirmohana’s natural tendency to write in simple 
colloquial language. 


19. Ibid, pp. 31-32 

20. Dr. Srinivasa Misra, ‘Galpa-silpi Praharaja, ibid, p.143 

21. It was called Purna Candra to commemorate the untimely 
death of the brother of Pratapa Candra Bhanja Deva, 
Maharaja of Mayurbhanj, who subsidised much of the 
printing. See Dr. Radha Carana Panda, ibid, p. 159. 

22. Gopala Praharaja, introduction to Purnacandra Odia 
Bhasa-kosa, Vol. I, p. i-ii of the introduction in Oriya, 
which differs from that in English. 

23. Praharaja Parikrama, p. 59 

24. Ibid, p. 19 

25. Ibid, p. 47 

26. Jbid, p. 48 


27. Though substantially alike, the accounts of this given by 
Gopala Praharaja (ibid, pp. 63-67) and Nava Kumara 
Acharya (ibid, pp. 1-13) differ in detail. The main point 
however is that Gopala’s great uncle or great grandfather, 
Kinei Acarya, was a zamindar’s agent and came into 
possession of the estate when it was auctioned due to the 
zamindar’s failure to pay in the revenues from it before 
sunset on the day they were due. In Gopala’s version the 
estate was bought in Kinei’s name by his younger brother, 
Gopala’s grandfather, Srikara Praharaja, who was the 
zamindar’s legal adviser in Cuttack. The zamindar later 
sued Srikara, who was ‘given some slight punishment’ by 
the judge for negligence in not informing the zamindar that 
his estate was due to be auctioned. The judge was unaware 
that Kinei and Srikara were brothers, because of their 
different titles, Acarya (the family name) and Praharaja 
(a title conferred on Srikara for gallantry). 


28. Narasinha Praharaja once perjured himself in a case 
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conducted for him by his son in disowning his own signature 
on an unregistered mortgage deed. See Pranakrsna Nanda, 
‘Mamu Thanti’ in Praharaja Parikrama, pp. 172-172. 

29. Divyasinha Praharaja whilst a minor swindled 
moneylenders and prospective guardians alike and though 
sued was acquitted, ibid, pp. 83-88. 

30. Gopala Praharaja was murdered in 1945 (Nityananda 
Satapathi, Preface, Praharaja Parikrama, p. 1). Kunja 
Bihari Dasa asked Gopala Praharaja to write his 
autobiography in 1941, being convinced that he would 
produce something comparable to Phakirmohana’s (Kunja 
Bihari Das, Gopala-Jivana o Juvanayana eka Samiksa’, 
ibid, p. 177). Gopala Praharaja had been keeping diaries 
since passing his F.A. in 1894 (ibid, p. 114), so possibly he 
had been intending to write autobiography in any case. At 
all events, he wrote the present one in 1942 (ibid, p. 98). 
The first third of it was published in 1970. Nothing is known 
of the reminder of the diaries, though Nityananda Satapathi 
has announced that he will be bringing out a full biography 
of Gopala Praharaja. His biography of Gopabandhu Dasa, 
the great Oriya patriot, is now entering its second successful 
edition. 

31. Zhid, p. 93 

32. Ibid, p. 107 

33. bid, p. 114 

34. Ibid, p. 197 


35. Gandhi stayed with Gopala in Cuttack in 1927, ibid, p. 
174. 


36. He was a Raya Bahadura. 
37. bid, p. 110 
38. bid, p. 112 


39. Letter to Radha Carana Panda dated 11.10.37, quoted ibid, 
p. 202. 
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40. Same letter, ibid, p. 200 

41. Ibid, p. 74 

42. Jhid, pp. 75-76 

43. Ibid, p. 79 

44. Ibid, p. 77 

45. Ibid, p. 197 

46. Ibid, p. 164 

47. Granthamandira Publishers in Cuttack brought out the first 
edition of Godavarisa’s Arddha-sabdira Odisa o tahire 
mo sthana (‘Orissa through half a century and my place 
in it’) within two years of his death in 1957. A further 
edition was put out by Cuttack Students’ Store in 1960 in a 
collected edition of his works. 

48. Cuttack Students’ Store first published Nilakantha’s Atma 
Jivani in 1963, and again in 1967 in a collected edition of 
his works. 

49. Both autobiographies were awarded prizes by the Central 
Sahitya Akademi in 1962 (Godavarisa’s) and 1963 
(Nilakantha’s). 

50. There are one or two touches of humour in Godavarisa’s 
autobiography, but, on the whole, his tone, though poetically 
fanciful, is fundamentally serious. 

51. Only the first three quarters of Godavarisa’s was revised 
and redrafted in his won hand. The remainder is as dictated 
to his friend, Jagannatha Mahapatra, a teacher from the 
Local High School in Banpur, where Godavarisa was born 
(Introduction, p. 1). 

$2. Thatis, from his birth in 1886 to 1936, when the separate 
Oriya-speaking State of Orissa was created. This was to 
form the first part of his autobiography in his original plan. 

$3. Nilakantha, first edition, p. 198. 

54. What we have of Godavarisa’s autobiography was all 
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written in 1951, five years before his death. These were 
however busy political years and his health was failing. 


55. The conferring on Gopabandhu Dasa of the title Utkala- 
Mani (pp. 168, 191 and 274) and the cholera relief during 
floods. when he and Gopabandhu went in a boat delivering 
aid to the victims, for example. 

56. Nilakantha Dasa, p. 175. 

57. Nilakantha Dasa, p. 120. Godavarisa, 1960 edition, p. 95. 
The difference between their characters is clear here: 
Nilakantha states unequivocally the local brahmins fired 
the school; Godavarnisa that in the circumstances it is natural. 
to suspect that they did. That is, Nilakantha is outspoken, 
Godavarisa allusive. One opens Godavarisa’s 
autobiography expecting meat and is given instead a soufflé. 
Nilakantha’s by contrast is meat straight from the abattoir, 
dripping with blood. 

58. Nilakantha, pp. 197-8, and pp. 245-62 

59. Nilakantha, p. 198 

60. Nilakantha, p. 255 

61. ‘Teachers with M.A.s got Rs. 30 a month’, Godavarisa, p. 

93. ‘He always wrote that he worked at Satyavadi most wretchedly 
on Rs. 30 a month’, Nilakantha, p. 197. Then on page 258 
Nilakantha says Godavarisa got Rs. 50 a month, whilst on page 
243 he says Godavarisa was at first given Rs. 80 a month, and 
when this did not suffice, Rs. 120. Meanwhile, Ramcandra, another 


member of staff, though with less qualifications, was managing on 
Rs. 7 a month. 
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Pages from a History: Kuntala Kumari Sabata 


Introduction 

The following pages are taken from a History of Oriya Literature 
that Iam writing; their interest lies especially in the light they throw 
on medieval Indian literature. Hitherto it was thought that such 
literature was, so to speak, depersonalised — that is to say, the 
poets were speaking not of themselves but of men in general. This 
was view I should have been inclined to doubt in any ease: for I 
find that even in the most depersonalised writing of all — namely 
academic writing — one inevitably writes of one’s own persona! 
experience, since it is that that illumines the experience of others. 
When men write, all they are doing is communicating with others 
in terms of their own experience; that is to say, one writes in a 
sense of one’s own joys and sorrows, but one is inevitably 
understood ~ if at all — only in terms of the particular joys and 
sorrows of one’s readers. Such, at least, was the ease with Kuntala 
Kumari; and in reading of her, one can only speculaté at what 
personal tragedies may have lain behind the compositions of other 
metaphysical poets like her in earlier times. This is not to attribute 
any lack of sincerity to such poets, or to imply that all metaphysical 
poetry must have had a secular, physical basis. Such an argument 
would be absurd, all one can say is that some metaphysical poetry 
may have had such a basis — and where’s the harm in that? 

The Poetry of Kuntala Kumari Sabata (1901-38) 

A third generation Christian, largely self-educated and raised in 
Burma till the age of fifteen, Kuntala Kumari Sabata, after 
graduating from Cuttack Medical School in 1921 with a first class 
first and all the gold and silver medals they had to give her,! burst 
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upon Orissa as a brilliant young poetess achieving a succes de 
scandale as the first lady of note in Oriya literature. 

Honours and accolades were showered upon her. The proprietor 
of Muku: a monthly periodical, Brajasundara Dasa, gave her the 
title of the ‘Merciful One’ (Dayavati)2; a ladies association, the 
Mahilabandhu Samiti, in Puri bestowed on her the title Utkala 
Bharati; the Mukti Mandapa in Puri Jagannatha temple issued an 
extraordinary certificate of merit to her; Nilakantha Dasa wrote 
to her from the legislative Assembly in Delhi, ‘The enchanting 
beauty of your verses just won’t leave my mind.... I don’t think 
anyone has written of worship in such universally moving terms...”>; 
and Godavarisa Mahapatra, later to edit the satirical Nia Khunta, 
exclaimed, Oh, the indescribable joy a child like me experiences, 
splashing about in the stream of life you’ve set flowing to our 
moribund land!©; Visvanatha Kara, editor of Utkala Sahitya, and 
Gopala Praharaja were ecstatic over her. Fan mail poured in for 
her from all over Orissa. Some of her admirers were convinced 
she would be the next Indian poet laureate.” For seven short years 
(1921-8) she worked away idolised in Cuttack as a doctor, a 
philanthropist, a social reformer and a poet, producing all of her 
important poetry publishing it first in magazines and then in book 
form. ‘The first thing people look for on opening a magazine,’ 
cried Candra Sekhara Dasa, who wanted to publish an anthology 
of her work in English translation entitled Selection from Sabbath, 
‘isto see whether it contains anything of yours.8 You’re read 
from end to end of Orissa in every house’. 

The glamour of Kuntala Kumari’s public life contrasted markedly 
with the guilt and anxiety of her private one, which was being 
slowly consumed in the hectic flushes of an illicit affair with a 
married Hindu of good family, who had become her lover even 
while teaching her at Cuttack Medical School. He was Dr Kailasa 
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Candra Rao, a sensitive intellectual, gifted both musically and 
artistically, but moody and bad-tempered, and burdened with a 
chronically sick wife; a regular Mr Rochester to Kuntala Kumari’s 
Jane Eyre. It was this affair that was to drag Kuntala Kumari 
through successive conversions via the Brahma Samaja and the 
Arya Samaja back to her hereditary status as Hindu Brahmin, all 
in the vain hope of marrying the already married Kailasa. Her 
poetry, full of beautiful lines like 

‘The waning of hope 

brings a waxing of love.’ 

mirrors her tragic affair with her doctor lover, who was fifteen 
year’s her senior, and who advised her on everything from rhymes 
to publishing. Kuntala Kumari freely admitted she owed all her 
success to him, both in her private letters and in her poetry. 

“Your are the mighty sun, 

I the feeble moon, 

It’s your light alone 

That lends me loveliness’? 

In many respects Kailasa must have been a kind of surrogate 
father, replacing the doctor father, who had educated her as a 
child in Burma and who had later deserted her mother, herself, 
and her brothers and sisters. 

Kuntala Kumari’s verses mirror the development of both her 
illicit affair and her spiritual nature. Inspired by her reformist 
neighbour, Vairagi Carana Misra and the incomparable words of 
Vivekananda, her acknowledged guru, she wrote: 

‘On wayfarers’ brows wearied with the way, 
Tired and tormented and burnt... 

You bestow the cool of your boughs. ... 
Teach me too 

To mirror you 

In lowly humility. 
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Let me 
Unwearying be 
In service to all. 
Let my labours petty 
Affliction allay in plenty 
And let me like you 
Accomplish good unrewarded.’ 10 
Her love affair was full of pain and frustration. She wrote: 
‘From dawn to dusk I’ve sitting here, awaiting you, 
My heart aquiver, my eyes awash, 
My whole being aflame with desire.... 
For a moment thrills pound through my every vein. 
Your physical presence is almost palpable. 
Then my body atingle is suddenly entangled in unbelief. 
Abortive sobs finally subdue me. How is life to go on? 
Why didn’t you warn me long ago, 
If all you intended me was pain and woe?’ 

Cruel Kailasa, she felt sure, no longer loved her. He was harsh 
with her, blaming her for all their difficulties. Even so, she was 
devoted to him, heart and soul. She wrote: 

‘Your cruel relentless strokes 

Streak my cheeks with tears. ... 

Is your cruel heart incapable of pity 

That you lash and whip me so?’ 
Even so her love for him was undiminished: 

Yet do not leave me, darling. 

1 know all your wiles. 

Superficial brittleness may mask 

Your tender-heartedness, 

But even a tongue so cruel 

Cannot fully eclipse your smiles. 

A heart’s test is a heart, my darling, 

Gold’s test is the touch of a stone.’ 11 
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Kuntala Kumari yearned to marry Kailasa, who tried, however, 
to cool her ardour. She had achieved great literary and professional 
distinction. ‘Wouldn’t it be a come-down to marry a poor fish like 
me?” he argued. Kuntala replied: 

‘What care I for jewels and decorations...? 
The dust of your feet alone is all I crave. 
What care I for fame and flags...? 

Your mastery alone is all I crave’. 12 
‘Forbid me to your heart’s content 

I’lI still be at your door. 

Reproaches 1°11! bear from you 

By steeling my heart. 

Abuse and contempt 1°11 bear from you 
By spreading my back. 

Come to me even in Death’s dark form, 
And 1°11 happily welcome you 
Embracing death itself 

Just to die at your feet.’ 

Shout, bawl and snarl as he might, cruel, angry Kailasa could 

not shake Kuntala off. She was adamant: 
‘Flee, and 1°11 dog your heels 
With unadulterated love, 
Just to abase myself before you 
Begging “Save me, Lord Save me...” 


Bearing this burden of daily pain 

Till my backbone threatens to break, 

From this daily labour what do I gain 

But two eyes filled daily with brimming heartache?’ 13 


Her approaching conversion to Hinduism via the Arya Samaja 
brought Kuntala Kumari ecstatic new hope of marrying Kailasa. 


Lyricism burst from her heart: 
‘My mid-way meeting with Krsna means 
No more is Vmdavana meant for me.’ 14 
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Her next work Prema-Cinta-Mani readily lent itself to being 
arranged in a Padavali cycle in the manner of Candidasa, with 
which Cakra Dhara, Kuntala Kumari’s protégé, was familiar. So 
he arranged it in the way! 5 and got Godavarisa Misra to translate 
it! into good idiomatic English! 7 with the hope of achieving an 
international reputation for Kuntala Kumari. But Kuntala’s disastrous 
marriage via the Arya Samaja to the Arya tout, who had been 
supposedly arranging her marriage to Kailasa, killed her literary 
spirit. Her bright future became a mere sunset reflecting only the 
glory of her days in Orissa with Kailasa. 

In all Kuntala Kumari wrote ten books in Oriya, five of verse, 
Anjali, (Offering, 1923), Bhranti (Error, 1923) Ucchvasa 
(Outburst, 1924), Arcana (Worship, 1927) and Prema-Cinta- 
Mani (Jewelled Thoughts of Love, 1930), and five novels, 
Parasa-Mani (Touchstone, 1925), Kali Bahu (1925), Naa 
Tundi (Nine fuces, 1926), Sphulinga (Spark, 1929) and Raghu 
Arkhita (1928). She also wrote in both English!8 and Hindi! ?. 
Raised as a Christian in Burma, she was cut off from all but printed 
Oriya literature, and thus of necessity modelled herself mainly on 
Radhanatha Raya, adopting, at Kailasa’s insistence, the much 
maligned penultimate rhyme introduced into Oriya by 
Radhanatha.2) She did not care for experimentation like the 
‘Greens’ and was criticised by them for timid adherence to 
convention.2! Her Christian upbringing and her experiences in 
Burma made her far more unconventional than the ‘Greens’ could 
ever hope to be, however. Her life and her work were one22; she 
lived every single line she wrote and meant it with every fibre of 
her being. Her verse has an intriguing ambiguous quality, being 
equally applicable to her love-affair with Kailasa and everyman’s 
love-affair with God. Most Oriyas like Nanda Kisora Bala 23 and 
Nilakantha Dasa interpreted it in this spiritual sense, of course, 
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though some like Mayadhara Mansinha were angry with Cakra 
Dhara for arranging verses of human love in the manner of the 
divine. 24 This, however, as Cakra Dhara argued, was a ploy which 
had always been forced upon them by Kuntala Kumari’s 
circumstances: neither she nor Kailasa dared divulge publicly the 
true source of her inspiration. 

A Biography: Kuntala Kumari Jivana Carita 

By Cakra Dhara Mahapatra 

This is one of the most moving biographies written in Oriya. Its 
author, Cakra Dhara Mahapatra, 2° was Kuntala Kumari’s protégé 
and regarded by her as a reincarnation of her son from a previous 
birth. She had been in the midst of her frustrating affair with Kailasa 
and longing for motherhood when she first met Cakra Dhara, a 
strikingly handsome, arrogant and aristocratic boy in his early teens. 
With difficulty she had prevailed upon his proud widowed mother 
to allow him to spend occasional! holidays with her. These holidays 
had always delighted both themselves and their friends and 
acquaintances for Cakra Dhara was a gifted, precocious boy of 
much charm and culture. 

By using personal letters from Kuntala Kumari, her lover 
Kailasa, her sister, her friends and admirers, and by quoting from 
scraps of reminiscences written by Kuntala Kumari herself and 
from his own diaries, Cakra Dhara has skillfully evoked the 
atmosphere and background of Kuntala’s early life in Burma: her 
adolescence in Khurdha in Orissa, her days at Cuttack Medical 
School, the guilt and anxiety surrounding her affair with Kailasa; 
the drama, comedy and pathos that exploded in Kailasa’s household 
in Balasore when the true nature of his involvement with Kuntala 
was finally sensed by is sick wife, the tender reconciliation that 
Cakra Dhara eventually engineered between the two warring 
women in Kailasa’s life, his thin ageing wife Tulasi Devi and his 
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plump young Mistress Kuntala Kumari; the bizarre, yet touching 
maison a trois that ultimately ensued, with Tulasi Devi recognising 
and eating with Kuntala Kumari as a co-uterine sister and co- 
wife, then the pathos, the comedy, the hysteria and the crushing 
despair that came through Kuntala Kumari’s conspiring to marry 
Kailasa via the Arya Samaja and ending, as Cakra Dhara and 
Kailasa had unhappily foreseen, marrying P. C. Brahmacari 
Vacaspati Sastri, the slimy, deceitful Arya Samaja-tout, who had 
allegedly been plotting to fulfill Kuntala’s pathetic dreams and had 
in fact been scheming only to fulfill his own: a cruel project simply 
to speculate with her income, hopefully to establish a grandiose 
commercial empire — an odd ambition for a man Kuntala had once 
self-deceptively described as the divine embodiment of selfless 
detachment, Sri Krsna. 

In writing this biography, Cakra Dhara has displayed courage 
and skill. Unlike most Oriya biographers, he has not hesitated to 
criticise either his subject, Kuntala Kumari, or the society she lived 
in. He paints, for example, a graphic picture of the heightened 
sense of intense sexual awareness amongst males both old and 
young due to their strict purdah system that then secluded women 
from public view. The only women seen in public were Christians, 
Brahmas and tribals. Young men went to Brahma meetings simply 
to ogle pretty girls. 26 A medical education exposed girls to bottom- 
pinching and similar sexual horse-play during lantern-slide lectures. 
27 Christian educated girls were trafficked in as seduceable 
governesses in Gadajata royal courts. 28 and speculation on the 
possible and impossible love-life of all girls appearing out of purdah 
was rife amongst males of all ages. The beautiful Brahma daughters 
of Visvanatha Kara, editor of Utkala Sahitya and Kuntala Kumari 
herself, were popular targets of such titillating discourse. 29 
Fortunately, such speculation was self-defeating. No one believed 
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any of the current rumours. Few indeed suspected the true nature 
of Kuntala Kumari’s relationship with Kailasa. 

Caste too was a problem encountered by Kuntala Kumari. 
Cakara Dhara tells a touching story of Kuntala’s friendship with a 
Hindu girl in Khurdha, and of the insults it exposed her to from the 
girl’s mother, who accused Kuntala of polluting her husking shed. 
‘Has no crow or dog ever entered here’ Kuntala protested. ‘Am I 
less than them even?’3% And then there is a story of a Tulasi plant 
in a house Kuntala rented for her work with the Red Cross. The 
owner of house insisted that Kuntala must not touch it. The vexatious 
problem eventually reached the ears of the Commissioner for 
Orissa, who asked the Police what could be done. The solution 
found was either the owner remove the plant or it be thrown into 
the river like sacred image. Needless to say, the owner finally saw 
sense and removed it. 31 Caste was also a source of strain between 
Kuntala Kumari and Cakra Dhara. ‘ Your religion is all’ “Don’t 
touch me. Don’t touch me. I’m a Brahmin!”, she cried, ‘Mine is 
love, affection, tenderness, and sympathy, and all the gentleness 
of a woman’s heart’. 32 Chakra Dhara eventually lost some of his 
arrogance and learnt like Kuntala to appreciate common humanity. 

This is no idealised portrait of a great woman, however. Cakra 
Dhara doesn’t hesitate to point out when and where Kuntala was 
deceiving herself, behaving hysterically, and even frankly lying. 
Even so, it is powerful portrait of a living woman. One closes his 
book with a sense of having been in the presence of a warm, 
tempestuous, volatile and gifted woman, who strove against 
impossible odds to remain true to the man she regarded as her 
husband but unfortunately never managed to marry. At the height 
of her disillusionment following her swindle of a marriage, she 
lashed out defiantly about a freedom the Freedom Movement did 
not seem them to be about. 
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Here she is in a letter to Cakra Dhara outlining that freedom: 
‘So I’ve drifted away from cultivating Oriya literature, have 1? 
Well, what if I have? What earthly good did my speeches and 
writing do for my country? It’s still subject and oppressed. And 
I’m subject and oppressed myself. A prisoner and useless. How 
are tidings of freedom for millions in chains to be proclaimed 
by a woman enchained herself? India is a fettered slave. She 
wants freedom and self-government. I am an Indian woman. 
And like countless other Indians, I am a British slave. But this 
is only my public bondage. As an Indian woman I am also bound 
privately in the unbreakable bondage of convention and 
propriety. 1 have eyes, but I’m not supposed to see; I’ve got 
ears, but I’m not supposed to hear; and I’ve got legs, but I’m 
not supposed to move a step. Yet I’m supposed to cry tidings of 
freedom for my nation and land. I can’t carry on this shame. I 
want moral freedom for myself and for thousands of women 
like me. And I want it with all my soul. There’l1 be no tidings of 
freedom for anyone and no words of hope and encouragement 
passing my lips till I’m free myself. This is my firm resolve. I 
have spent the last five years of my life discovering why I’m 
imprisoned, and the extent to which 1° ve been degraded’. 
‘I’m not talking off the top of my head... I’m plumbing the 
depths. I shall set down in book form in Hindi the fruits of my 
considerable experience. This is my last wish. I'm done with 
light literature. The disease of subjection eating away at India 
can be traced to India’s own hearth rugs. She is failing to find 
freedom because she is looking for it in the street. Every Indian 
male is the son of an imprisoned Indian mother. As such, how 
can he ever hope to be a free independent lion of a man?” 33 
Given Kuntala Kumari’s passionate concem for her sex, for 
emancipating them regardless of caste,34 and for freeing them 
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from exploitation and prostitution one finds no difficulty inimagining 


society women in Delhi closing, as Cakra Dhara describes, around 


Kuntala Kumari in a solid phalanx, preventing her arrest by the 
British. 
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The Problem of Translation from 
Bengali and Oriya 


For lack of adequate research part of this paper must remain 
tentative. In it I first of all discuss the question of translation from 
South Asian languages into English in general terms, pointing out 
that translation is essentially a two-phase process: one, 
understanding the original; and two, conveying one’s understanding 
of it to others via another language. I then point out that for 
Westerners the difficulty consists in the first phase and for South 
Asians in the second. Thereafter I attempt to pinpoint the precise 
area of difficulty for Westerners, namely in understanding what I 
take to be non-Indo-European features of Bengali and Oriya, which 
manifest themselves in the nominal and pronominal system, the 
verbal system and in the subtle use of small adverbs, which impart 
fine nuances to sentence meanings. I then attempt to illustrate the 
type of difficulties I refer to, adding a few others of a mainly 
syntactical nature. I conclude by suggesting that such difficulties 
will not be entirely removed until Bengali and Oriya have been 
properly analysed and described, and the results, published in works 
of reference. 

Il. GENERALITIES 

i. Translation: a two phase process 

It is perhaps a truism to state that translation is a two-phase process: 
one, understanding the original; and two, conveying that 
understanding through another language. Nevertheless, it is a truism 
worth stating, because of its implications: it implies that the ideal 
translation is the product of mastery in two languages — mastery, 
indeed, of the order of that of the original author; which, in the 
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case of Rabindranath, would be something approaching, if not 
equalling, genius itself. The best translations therefore are likely to 
be either, those by a creative writer thoroughly conversant with 
the original author’s works. Thus the best translations of 
Rabindranath are those made by Rabindranath himself, or in 
collaboration with him. 

Why is collaboration with the author desirable? Because he 
alone fully understands his own works, what he intended to say, 
how much of this he managed to say, the effects he intended to 
create, where he intended his emphases to fall, what predominated 
with him: sound or sense, and, given the choice, which of these 
things he would most wish to retain in the translation and which, if 
necessary, he would be prepared to sacrifice.2 

Descending from these Olympian heights, however, the next 
best collaboration is one between two talented people, one endowed 
with subtle powers of appreciation in respect of the original and 
the other with sufficient command of the variety of styles available 
in his mother-tongue to be able to recreate in it as much of the 
purport and effect of the original as possible.3 The chances of 
finding all these prerequisites in one individual so that he could 
achieve this entirely alone are at present remote. At the moment 
for historical reasons few, if any, Westerners possess the requisite 
experience fulhA to understand original works in Bengali and Oriya, 
and few Bengalis and Oriyas below the age of forty possess the 
requisite command of English to convey their own understanding 
of such works adequately to Western audience. 

ii. The difficulties for Westerners in Understanding Bengali 
and Oriya 

I would tend to suspect that Bengali and Oriya are basically 
indigenous or tribal languages,” in as much the same way as English 
is basically Germanic. Though at present the Germanic element in 
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English probably extends to no more than one tenth of our 
vocabulary, that one tenth consists of the most frequently used 
colloquial words and also of the most obscene; i.e. the Germanic, 
or Anglo-Saxon, is probably the most potently emotive element in 
our language. I would tend to suspect that the same is true for 
Bengali or Oriya in regard to its desi or desaja elements. Similarly, 
just as English morphology, syntax and vocabulary have been 
modified and enriched by contact through incursions and conquests 
by Danes and Normans, and by the cultivation in polite society of 
foreign languages like French, Latin and Greek, © I would tend to 
suspect that similarly morphology, syntax and vocabulary of Bengali 
and Oriya were, in the course of their development as languages, 
modified by traders, missionaries, marauders and conquerors who 
brought with them Pali, Sanskrit,’ Persian and English, etc. 

The similarity does not, I suspect, end there. I imagine that at 
the spoken level the tribal and indigenous base of Bengali and 
Oriya was considerably simplified by the loss of inflexions as a 
result of all these contacts and influences with and from foreign 
languages, just as was the case with English, and that only at the- 
written level was complexity added: in the case of English by 
syntactical structures imported from Latin and Greek and by a 
spelling system reflecting the morphology of the borrowed 
vocabulary rather than indigenous pronunciation; and in the case 
of Bengali and Oriya by syntactical structures imported probably 
from Sanskrit, Persian and English and a spelling system reflecting 
the morphology mainly of Sanskrit rather than the indigenous 
pronunciation. 

Thus the unfortunate result is Western scholars and students 
tend to find translation of Sadhu Bhasa literature easiest, since 
the vocabulary and grammar are available to them in authoritative 
works of reference, and since the syntax was to some extent 
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modelled on nineteenth century English.8 Conversely, they find 
the translation of works in ‘colloquial’ (by which I mean all non- 
Sanskrit-influenced, medieval and modern works) difficult?, 
because this type of language has not been described and analysed 
properly; it has always been assumed to be known. 
iii. The learning of one’s mother-tongue: a two-phase process 
Why should this be so? Because the learning of one’s mother- 
tongue is a two-phase process: one, intuitive during infancy and 
childhood by observation, experimentation and to some extent by 
explanation by one’s relatives and friends; and two, intellectual 
through formal education whereby one learns the literary form of 
one’s mother-tongue, including its alleged history and origin. 
Thus in effect one begins by acquiring a dialect. If one is lucky, 
the dialect one acquires from one’s family and friends is the actual 
basis of the literary language one is later to study at school. I 
would suggest that in India in ancient times the dialect one learned 
was a so-called Prakrit and that at school one learned first of all 
how to write this and then, only later, at a more specialised school 
did one learn how to read and write the more ornate, literary form 
of it, namely Sanskrit. Similarly, in nineteenth century India one 
learned the local ‘colloquial’ at home and the local ‘Sadhu Bhasa’ 
form of it at school. 
iv. Dialect or slang thus stands in roughly the same relation 
to literary English, as Prakrit stands to Sanskrit and as the 
so-called ‘colloquials? stand to their respective Sadhu Bhasa. 
Thus I would tend to suggest that dialect and slang stand in roughly 
the same relation to literary English, as Prakrit ‘colloquial’ stood in 
earlier times in India to their respective ornate literary forms, 
Sanskrit and Sadhu Bhasa; and that, therefore, just as one is 
assumed to ‘pick up’ an understanding of dialect and slang in 
England, without being consciously taught it, one was assumed to 
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‘pick up? ‘colloquial’ or Prakrit at earlier times in India; i.e. they 
are assumed to be known by all indigenous scholars of Sanskrit 
and Sadhu Bhasa, and if they were ever analysed or described at 
all, it was always in the most perfunctory or rudimentary way in 
terms of ‘corruption’ from the literary ideal. Since, however, dialect, 
slang or ‘colloquial’ are acquired in the most emotionally charged 
atmosphere, namely actual life in the family, village or street, this 
language is highly emotive and evocative, and its total exclusion 
from literature is impossible. Thus Sanskrit drama had no option 
but to incorporate dialogue in Prakrit and songs in Apabhramsa, 
just as Sanskrit’s nineteenth-century avatara, Sadhu Bhasa, was 
later forced by sheer literary necessity to incorporate dialogue in 
‘colloquial’, because its very vulgarity was the source of its power 
to stir emotions and evoke atmosphere. 

v. Learning a foreign language: a two-phase process 
Unless one is born in unusually privileged social circumstances, 
one generally begins one’s study of foreign languages in a class- 
room from a grammar book, dictionary and literary texts; 1.e. in 
the reverse order to the natural process by which one acquired 
one’s mother-tongue. One learns a literary language first and only 
later, if one is very fortunate, does one actually have the chance of 
hearing the language spoken in the village street in its indigenous 
environment. Thus one comes to understand dialect and slang, if 
at all. only after a fair number of years spent in bookish study: one 
gets very little exposure to the actual emotive force of the language 
and generally understands best only the aetherial, clinically sterilised 
forms of it such as Sanskrit or Sadhu Bhasa. In the following 
pages I shall, therefore, concentrate on the non-Sadhu aspects of 
Bengali and Oriya, which for the moment I shatl tentatively term 
non-Indo-European. 

Il. PARTICULAR PROBLEMS IN TRANSLATING 
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FROM “COLLOQUIAL’ BENGALI AND ORIYA 

i. Problems arising from the inadequate analysis and 
description of nominal and pronominal system in Bengali 
and Oriya 

a. Generalisations 

Though Bengali and Oriya have precise mechanisms for formulating 
generalisations, these mechanisms have never been analysed and 
described in English, at least not in print. 10 The English translator, 
therefore. may fall into error when confronted with a statement 
like: 

Bengali: budo bhari bojhabaite pare na 

Oriya: budha bhari bojhabahi pare ni 

English: old man heavy load carry can not 
For in English this statement could mean either: 

1. A. An old man cannot carry a heavy load; 

1. B. Old men cannot carry heavy loads; or 

2. The old man cannot carry the heavy load. 

There is nothing in the individual Bengali and Oriya sentences 
to indicate which of these possibilities is correct, because out of 
context all three interpretations are possible; either 1, as 
generalisations; or 2, as a particular statement about a particular 
old man and a particular load. 

b. Definite/indefinite and singular/plural in ‘colloquial’ 
Bengali and Oriya 

Again out of the context, it is impossible to know what the following 
sentence means: 

Bengali: ami tomake phula dilam 

Oriya: mu tumakw phul deli 

English: I to-you flower pave 
It could mean any of the following: 

1. I gave you a flower 
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2. I gave you the flower 

3. I gave you the flowers 

4. I gave you some flowers 
Why is this ? 

c. Contextual establishment and subsequent omission of 
overt markers of definiteness and indefiniteness and of 
singularity and plurality in ‘colloquial’ Bengali and Oriya 
The problem in sections, II, i, a and b, above is essentially the 
same. Where neither singularity or plurality, nor definiteness or 
indefiniteness are overtly marked and where they are not intended 
so to be marked, the Bengali and Oriya statement represents a 
generalisation as in translations II, i,a. At times, however, 
distinctions like singularity as against plurality, and definiteness as 
against indefiniteness are not overtly marked, because such overt 
marking has become contextually established and thus omitted as 
tautologous.!! For example, 

Ben: ek din ek-jan raja chilen 

Ori: din-e jan-e raja thile 

Eng: one day one-person king was 
That is, ‘Once upon a time there was a king.’ 

Here at the opening of the tale the indefiniteness and singularity 
of the king (raja/raja) is overtly marked by ‘a’ (ek jan / jan-e). 
The tale might then continue as follows : 

Ben:sei rajar nam chila ram 

Ori: sei rajankara nama thila rama 

Eng: That king’s name was Rama 
That is. ‘The king’s name was Rama’. 

Again the particularity and singularity of the king is overtly 
marked by sei (literally ‘that’, but here idiomatically ‘the’). If we 
were to continue with this tale, however, we should find that by 
about the fourth mention all that would appear in the Bengali or 
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Oriya would be raja/raja. The English translational meaning would 
remain ‘the king’, however. It would still refer to a particular king, 
not kings in general. Nevertheless, it would no longer be necessary 
overtly to mark this fact in either Bengali or Oriya. Even so, it 
would continue to be necessary to do so in the English translation. 
d. Further functions of overt markers 

There are quite a large collection of words in Bengali and Oriya 
that function as overt markers of singularity and plurality, and 
definiteness. The most common, however, are -ti/-ta marking 
singularity in both Oriya and Bengali and -gudi/-guda and -guli/ 
gula marking plurality in Oriya and Bengali respectively. These 
markers contain a contrast of -i- as against -a-. It is often wrongly 
stated by Bengali and Oriya grammarians that -i- indicates 
‘affection’ (adara) and -a- ‘lack of affection’ (anadara). Such a 
misconception can result in faulty translations into English. After 
prolonged study of this problem, I concluded that -i- actually 
indicates ‘emotional neutrality’ and -a- indicates ‘emotional 
engagement’. In contexts where one restrains emotion, as, for 
example, in text-books and stage directions, -/- predominates. 12 
This would equate in English with the use of non-emotive language 
where one is trying to discuss things dispassionately and objectively, 
so as to arrive at an unbiased conclusion. In contexts where free 
play of emotion is given as, for example, in appealing for sympathy 
or condemning injustice, and thus especially in dialogue in novels 
and dramas -au- predominates. In such contexts in English one 
would tend to use emotive language, and justifiably. Thus -i- and - 
a- are useful indices to the type of vocabulary to adopt in translating 
into English. 

e. Gender 

Since the nominal and pronominal system in ‘colloquial’ Bengali 
and Oriya does not distinguish gender, but merely to some extent 
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animates and inanimates,14 one finds that in translating from these 
languages one’s first draft tends to contain too many proper nouns. 
‘In revising one’s draft one has, therefore, to comb out the 
superfluous ones, substituting ‘he’ and ‘she’ or ‘him’ and ‘her’ as 
the case may be.15 

f. Status as reflected in the pronominal system in ‘colloquial’ 
Bengali and Oriya: honorifics, commons and inferiors 
Though ex-working-class people like myself started life as speakers 
of slang and dialect, in which case we had a feeling for distinctions 
like ‘thou’ and “ you’,16 most educated English speakers have no 
such feeling. Thus, since Oriya and Bengali have three grades of 
status, translation into English presents problems. For example, 
though generally referred to by parents as tu/tui, a young boy, 
about to be disciplined, may suddenly be referred to as tume/tumi, 17 
indicating that the degree of affection or intimacy hitherto enjoyed 
is momentarily suspended. In English, this sudden change has to 
be registered by vocative, as, for example, ‘I’ve a bone to pick 
with you, young man,’ where the sudden promotion to ‘young man’ 
is ominous. Again a child, generally referred to in the third person 
as e/o/se, may ironically be raised to wuni/ini/tini. In English, this 
irony could be suggested by ‘his lordship’, or ‘his excellency’, or 
perhaps more colloquially as ‘his nibs”, or some such phrase. 18 
Alternations between apni/apna and tumi/tume are more tricky, 
though these again can be got round by vocatives, using a more 
formal manner of address for the former and a less formal one for 
the latter, as, for example, The Times and The Dailv Mirror seem 
to do; i.e. ‘Mr. Callaghan’ as against ‘Jim’. 19 

ii. Problems due to the inadequately described and glossed 
verbal system 

Though the ‘colloquial’ Bengali and Oriya verbal system was 
cracked some seventeen years ago, the results have not appeared 
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in print yet, even in English,20 let alone in Bengali or Oriya. This 
again is another area where Bengali and Oriya ‘colloquial’ 
approximates to Prakrit: there is an underlying assumption with 
Bengali and Oriya lexicographers, that their readers are native 
speakers of the Indian language in question, and that, therefore, 
much can go unexplained. This attitude is false: Bengali and Oriya 
dictionaries ought to list verbal combinations, giving their correct 
translational equivalents. For example, 

‘Annapurna balilen, na re na, se ragi manus, 

Annapurna said, ‘No, dear no. She/he/that angry person 

take bale ya. 

her/him having-told go.’ 

(Bindur Chele, Ch.5) 

Out of context, this Bengali sentence could mean either: 

1. ‘oh. no, dear.’ Annapurna said. ‘She’s bad-tempered. Keep 
telling her.’ 

2. ‘oh, no. dear.’ Annapurna said. ‘She’s bad-tempered. Don’t 
go without telling her.’ 

The first alternative is not very logical, of course, since constantly 
bothering the bad-tempered is a short-sighted policy, but 
grammatically the translation 1s sound; for ha/e ya can mean either, 
‘Go on saying’ or ‘Having said, go.’ In the context, the second 
alternative is correct. of course. 

Most Bengalis, however, would tend to treat bala, bale yaoya, 
bale phela, bale deoya and bale otha as synonymous, translating 
them as simply ‘to say’, or ‘to tell’; whereas only ba/a means that: 
bale yaoya means either ‘to inform before leaving? or ‘to go on, 
continue or keep on saying’: bale phela means ‘to go and say’, 
‘to blurt out’, ‘to utter involuntarily and often by mistake’; bale 
deoyu means ‘to let know’, ‘to inform’, ‘to divulge’; and bale 
otha means “to burst out’, ‘to exclaim’. The listing of such meanings 
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in dictionaries would obviate many needless errors in translation. 
iii. Problems due to the inadequately analysed use of adverbs 
and adverbial phrases 

Bengali and Oriya exhibit a number of adverbs whose translational 
meaning in English varies according to their position in the sentence 
and sometimes in accordance with the tense of the verb with which 
they are collocated and the tone of voice in which they are said. 

a) Between subject and predicate 

Below we shall consider their effect when occurring immediately 
between subject and predicate in a very simple Bengali sentence: 

Ben: se bada lok 

Eng: He/She/that big man 

That is, ‘He’s a rich man.’ 

1. with yena 

Ben: se jyena bada lok 

Eng: he as-if big man. 

That 1s, ‘He seems to be a rich man.’ 

The meaning depends, of course, upon the context and tone of 
voice. It can mean that he simply gives that impression; or, ironically, 
that he 1s trying to give that impression; or, again, said truculently, 
it can imply, ‘So what? So he’s rich? What’s that to me ?° At all 
events, it can be seen that the introduction of vena here brings a 
considerable degree of subtlety to the sentence. 

2. with ye 

Ben: se ye Bada lok 

Eng: he obviously rich man 

That is, ‘He’s obviously rich.’ 

Again, the actual meaning depends on context and tone of voice. 
But in general ye in this position indicates that a certain fact is 
self-evident and brooks no further argument, amounting almost at 
times to ‘Can't you see he’s rich?’, implying ‘Are you blind, or 
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something?.’ 

3. with na ki 

Ben: se na ki bada lok 

Eng: he or what rich man. 

That is, ‘He’s said to be a rich man.’ 

In French and German, a subjunctive would probably be used 
here. to indicate doubt or hearsay, for it is not a statement of fact, 
but merely a re-statement of current opinion, which could well be 
wrong. 

4. with hay ta or bodh hay 

Ben: hay ta 

se {bodh hay} bada lok 

Eng: he perhaps rich man 

That is, ‘He’s probably rich.’ 

Again, it is the impression one gets and the impression he gives, 
but there is no irony or truculence here. 

5. With na hay 

Ben: se na hay bada lok, fkintu... 

Eng: he not happen rich man, but . .. 

That is, ‘He may be rich, but . . . ’ 

The point is. his being rich is no excuse or justification for the 
man’s behaviour. 

The above examples give some idea of the subtle nuances that 
can be achieved in Bengali by the insertion of contrasting adverbs 
and adverbial phrases between the subject and the predicate in a 
simple sentence. Below we consider the use of only one of them, 
namely ye, in a different position, at the end of the sentence. 

b. je at the end of sentences 

The function of final ye depends on whether the sentence is an 
exclamation or statement. 

1. The final exclamatory ye 
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A. Ben: haschis ye! tikit kai? 
Eng: Laughing-are why! Ticket where. 
(Talani, opening page) 
That is, ‘What’re you laughing at? Where is your ticket?’ 
Here ye implies, < You have no right to laugh. How dare do 
so?’ 
B. Ben: ha, kadam, toke na ballum side diye aste? 
| Eng: yes, kadam, you not told -I offering having 
given to-come? 
Ben: ha kare dadiye achis ye? 
Ene: gaping standing are-you why? 
(Bindur Chele, Ch. 2) 
That is, ‘And as for you, Kadam! Didn’t I tell you to go and take 
that offering? What are you standing there gaping for?’ 
Thus the final exclamatory ye means ‘why?’ in English, but ‘why?’ 
asked in surprise, or reproach, or admonishment. It is not the ‘Why?’ 
that simply asks a question. It always has a certain added rhetorical 


quality. 
2. The final contradictory ye 
A. Ben: ke balle amar mata naren? 


Eng: who said me like, Naren? 
That 1s, ‘Who said, [they were] like me? [Was it that] Naren?” 
Ben: ...ha, se dekhece ye. 
Eng: yes, he seen-has because. 
(Bindur Chele, Ch. 5) 
“Yes, ‘cause he’s seen [‘em] 
B. Ben: kothay' rakhba, bau? 
Eng: where put-shall-I, bride 
That is, ‘[But] where shall I put them, dear?’ 
Ben: kake-take mukh debe ye. 
Eng: Crows-etc. face give-will because. 
(Bindur Chele, Ch. 7) 
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‘Because the crows and things will get at them.’ 

It can be seen from these two examples above that final ye marks 
a contradiction, or a counter-argument. In B, the meaning is 
virtually, ‘Look here, dear. I’ve got to put them somewhere safe. 
Otherwise, the crows and things?’l] ruin them.’ So that here ye 
marks a kind of protest, a plea for a more reasonable attitude from 
the person addressed. 
Ill. A FEW EXAMPLES OF EXTENDED PASSAGES 
ILLUSTRATING SOME OF THE POINTS RAISED SO 
FAR AND INDICATING ONE OR TWO MORE MINOR 
DIFFICULTIES 
1. a. Bengali passage 

Ben: elokesi asiya belilen, bhandarer cabi-ta ekbar dao 

Eng: Elokesi having come said, ‘Store-of key-the just give, 

Ben: chotabau, mayra sandes niye esece. 

Eng: chotabau. Confectioner sandes having-taken come-has.’ 

Ben: bindu klanta bhabe balila, aikhane kothao ekhan 


Eng: Bindu tired manner-in said, ‘There somewhere now put 
Ben: thakurjhi. pare habe 
Ene: thakurjhi, Later happen-will.’ 
Ben: kothay' rakhba, bau? kaake-take mukh debe ye. 
Eng: Where put-shall-I, dear? Crows-etc face give-will, because 
(Bindur Chele, Ch.7) 
b. English translation 
Elokesi came and said, ‘Just give me the key to the store, would 
you, chotabau? The confectioner has brought the sandes.’ 
‘Oh. put them down somewhere over there for the 
moment. thakurjhi,’ Bindu said wearily. ‘They can be seen to 
later.’ 
‘But where, bau? Can't you see, the crows and things’I1 get at 
them?’ 

C. Comments 
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Neither mayra nor sandes are overtly marked, yet mayra is 
obviously ‘the confectioner,’ not all confectioners in general and 
sandes is obviously plural, since a public function sitting down to 
enjoy a single sandes would be a trifle austere, even in these hard 
times, let alone in the affluent twenties. Then, of course, one has 
had to decide whether to retain Indian words like sandes, 
chaotabau, thakurji and bau. Sandes is, of course, 
untranslatable. Normally, one would retain it, and gloss its meaning 
in an index or appendix, so that ultimately it would appear in 
standard English dictionaries. The position of the kinship terms 
‘chotabau’, ‘thakurjhi’ and ‘bau’ 1s somewhat different. They 
are translatable, either by ‘junior bride’ etc., or by the substitution 
of the characters’ names, ‘Bindu’ etc. Their retention or translation 
is purely a matter of taste, depending on whether or not one wishes 
to retain an Indian atmosphere. Finally, kake-take. This consists 
of a noun (kak), plus an inflexion (-e), which is repeated in the 
echo word (tak). This inflexion is misunderstood by Bengalis. It is 
an archaic plural, used only with animates, and still extensively 
used in Oriya. In Bengali its true sense and usage can be seen 
now only in adjectives, €.g. amra samaste ‘all of us’ (but literally, 
‘we all-s’). Bengali grammarians now generally construe this 
inflexion as a locative used as the logical subject of a sentence: 
e.g. loke bale ‘people say’. There is a case for this. As, for example, 
tate ki habe, literally ‘In that what will happen?’, but idiomatically 
‘What’II that do?’ The echo word ‘tak ' implies ‘and all associated 
things’; e.g. ca-ta kheye ‘having had tea and what one normally 
takes with it’; i.e. ‘biscuits and so forth.’ 
il. 
a. Bengali passage 

Ben: mastar caliya yaitechila, bindu prasna karila, apnar 

Eng: Master having-moved going-was, Bindu question made, 

‘Your’ 
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Ben: chatra-ti aj-kal pade kemon? 

Ene: pupil-the nowadays reads how”? 

Ben: mastar balila, lekha-paday se barabari bhala. 

Eng: Master said. Writing-reading-in he consistently good. 

Ben: pratibarei ta pratham hay. 

Eng: Each-time-at but first becomes. 

Ben: hindu balila, ta hay. kintu aj-kal curut khete 

Eng: Bindu said, So becomes. But nowadays cigarctte eat-to 

Ben: sikheche ve! 

Eng: learned-has why! 

(Bindwur Chele, Ch. 6) 
b. English translation 

‘The master was [just] leaving, [when] Bindu coolly asked, 
‘[ And} how's your pupil doing these days?’ 

‘He’s consistently good at his lessons.” the master rephed. ‘He 
invariably comes top.” 

‘So he does.” Bindu assented: and then snapped. yet how come 
he’s taken up smoking these days?” 
c. Comments 

Again, the singularity and definiteness of the ‘master’ is not 
overtly marked, but obviously intended. Thus we translate ‘The 
master’. Then consider the force of -z/ in chatra-ti. Since nothing 
1s overtly marked in ‘mastar’, ‘apnar chatra’ would have sufficed 
here. if the English translational meaning were simply “your pupil’. 
The -si here expresses a feigned emotional detachment: Bindu is 
straining at the leash, but her words are intended to conceal this. ! 
suggest ‘coolly’ in my translation. indicating the way she spoke. 
not the way she felt. Her feelings are not revealed till one comes 
to the accusatory ve at the end of the passage, which I have tried 
to indicate by the insertion of ‘and then snapped’. because this is 
where the mask of feigned indifference is suddenly snapped off. 
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inl. 
a. Bengali passage 

Ben: Amulva jid karite lagila, na didi. eRsani 

Eng: Amulya obstinacy make-to began. No. Didi. right-now 

Ben: phire asba. tumi bala, vai 

Eng: having-returned come-will. You say. go-l. 

Ben: Annapurna balilen, na, re na, Se ragi manus, take 

Eng: Annapurna said. No. dear. no. she angry person. her 

Ben: bale ya. 

Eng: having-told go. 
b. English translation 

‘No. Didi.’ Amulya persisted. ‘PI be right back [honest]. 
[Pleasce!} Do say, I can go.” 

‘Oh. no, dear!” Annapurna said. ‘She's bad-tempered. Don’t 
go without asking her.” 
c. Comments 

Again. the kinship term ‘didi’ is translatable. One could say 
‘elder sister’, but the retention creates atmosphere. The verb ‘Taga’ 
can mean either “to begin’, or ‘to continue to’. Here, obviously. the 
second is better. But id kara’ ‘to insist’, “to persist’ 1s strong 
enough alone in English. So the idea of ‘Jaga’. has been expressed 
in the additional pleading in English. expressed by the insertion of 
‘honest’, and ‘Please! ’, and ‘Do’ before ‘say’. Then the choice of 
the words ‘honest’ and ‘right’. Together these give a slight American 
flavour. At one time we British were taught to avoid Americanisms: 
now sheer economics force us to face reality, namely that American 
English is now dominant. Then ‘tumi bala.’ This can mean, “you 
say.’ But here it is obviously imperative. In my translation I have 
added ‘Do’. to express more insistence, in a final effort to give 
the force of ‘Tuga’. Finally. vai. Literally, this means, ‘I go’, but 
this tense can express permission, or a request for it: i.e. ‘I can 
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go.’ ‘I may go’, ‘I have your permission to go.’ The Bengali 
sophisticated have apparently forgotten this. Witness their: ami (1) 
aste (come-to) pari (can) ki (verbal question mark), which they 
use for ‘May I come in?’ The illogicality of this is apparent from 
the phrase used by persons in authority at the end of interviews: 
accha, apni (Right, you) aste (come-to) paren (can), which was 
apparently coined to mean: ‘Right, you can go!’ Hlogicality, of 
course, is worse compounded by ‘asi ’ (meaning literally ‘May I 
come?’) being used generally to mean, ‘Goodbye’; and ‘yai’ 
(meaning literally, ‘I go’) being used by servants (when called by 
their masters) in the English sense of ‘Coming!® All of which tends 
to give the impression that Bengalis never know whether they are 
coming or going. But from the Bengali point of view, of course, 
neither did the English, which may have been why Bengalis heaved 
a sigh of relief, when we finally went. But, to be serious once 
more, the thing 1s: asa does not mean ‘to come’, but ‘to get here’ 
‘to move and to end up in a different place from where the 
movement all started’. Thus what the illiterate Bengali, unconfused 
by English education, says is perfectly logical: imperfect bilingualism 
is responsible for all the illogicalities. If 1 were ever to attempt to 
formulate a rule in regard to linguistic analysis it would be: ‘Never 
trust the educated, especially those who have been exposed to so- 
called grammarians: the actual grammar and history of a language 
is preserved by illiterates.’ Only when off his guard does an 
educated man speak naturally, but the uneducated tend to do so 
most of the time; they have no other option. 
iv. 
a. Bengali passage 

Ben: bindu cheleke tulite giya dekhila, tahar ga garam- 

Eng: Bindu boy raise-to going saw, his body hot- 

Ben: jvar haiyache. kahila, sara rat kartik maser 
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Eng: fever happened-has. Said (she), ‘Whole night kartik month- 

of 

Ben: hime jvar habe-i ta! ekhan bhala 

Eng: cold-in fever happen-will definitely but! Now well 

Ben: hale baci. 

Eng: if-becoming live-l. 

(Bindur Chele, Ch. 6) 
b. English translation 

{When] Bindu went to pick up the boy, [she] found his body on 
fire with fever. ‘But what else can you expect,’ she said, ‘after a 
whole night in the bitter cold? I shalln’t rest now till he’s well.’ 
c. Comments 

Grammatically, verbs like ‘to see’ (dekha) in Bengali and Oriya 
behave like verbs meaning ‘to say’ etc. in English: i.e. they are, as 
it were, followed by ‘Direct Speech’; e.g. dekhila, jvar haiyache 
‘[She] saw, fever has occurred’; or, more idiomatically in English, 
‘She found he had fever.’ But notice the force of the emphatic 
particle -i in ‘hime jvar habe-i ', ‘Cold will be bound to bring on a 
fever.’ Bengalis frequently forget this, and when translating into 
Bengali have coined the phrase, ‘himer janya jvar hate badhya’, 
literally ‘Because of cold, fever to occur obligatory.’ I sometimes 
wonder how meaningful such anglicised phrasing is to villagers. 
‘hale baci ' means literally, ‘if becoming, I live’, but in English it is 
more idiomatic to say, ‘I won't rest, till. . .” 
IV.OTHER MINOR DIFFICULTIES THAT MAY ARISE 
IN TRANSLATING FROM COLLOQUIAL’ BENGALI 
AND ORIYA 
1. Communal overtones 
Bengali Hindus and Muslims use different words for ‘water’, jal 
as against pani. Naturally, in translating into English such communal 
overtones are lost. One has, therefore, to retain, where possible, 
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such words as «/huti as against /ungi. in reference to Hindu as 
against Muslim dress, and titles like mosai as against saheb, in 
reference to Hindu as against Muslim gentlemen, so as to indicate 
in the English this aspect of communal speech in the Bengali. Since 
such retained words arc untranslatable, one has, therefore, to gloss 
them in appendices and indices, so that ultimately they will appear 
in general English dictionaries with these communal connotations. 
ii. Sentence length 

Bengali and Oriya colloquial sentences are shorter than English, 
often because of openly acknowledged differences of status. Thus 
an Indian gentleman would merely snap his fingers and call, 
‘bandha kara/banda kara’ to get attendants to turn off a public 
fan. whereas in similar circumstances an Englishman would now 
say something like, ‘I say. you there! Would you mind awfully 
turning off that fan? There’s a good chap.’ Similarly, an English 
manager pointing out errors to a Bengali assistant, and not wanting 
to hurt his feelings. would utter yards of verbiage, whereas a 
Bengali manager would say bluntly, ‘eta hhul. ota-o bud. thik 
kare duo.’ (This is wrong. So’s that. Get it put right.” )2 1 In 
translating. one has to decide for oneself whether to retain the 
Bengali brusqueness (which is more apparcnt than real, because 
in Bengali the tone of voice is infinitely more expressive than in 
English. For example. a misguided Englishman once observed. 
“...gratitude itself appears to make no pant of their virtues” because 
the Hindus have no word for “thank you” in their language.22 An 
affectionate tone of voice and a sweet smile of gratitude are largely 
lost on an elite expensively educated to be tone-deaf and stiff- 
upperlipped.); or, is one to anglicise the situation and add all the 
polite padding? 

11. Verbless sentences 


During the present century Bengali and Oriya authors have 
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gradually ceased formulating their sentences in English, before 
writing them down in Bengali or Oriya. The result is that many 
sentences even in narrative, description, or exposition, let alone 
dialogue. are now extraordinarily short and often verbless; e.g. 

Ben: chele-ta bhay pela na; hasta. kalo, roga cehara. 

Eng: boy-the fear got not, laughed. Black, sickly appearance. 

Ben: pac-cha bachar bauyes. parane ek-ta kalo raner haph- 

prant, 

Eng: five-six year age. Wearing-in one black colour-of half- 

pant, 

Ben: mala kalo abhas, ar wjjval dui cokh, kukurer cokher 

mata 

Eng: dirty black semblance, and bright two eye, dog-of eye-of 

like. 

Ben: banya ar nirbhay. kothay yena dekhechi chele-ta-ke. 

Eng: wild and ftearless. Where as-if seen-have-I boy-the. 

(Talani, P. 1) 

Presented with a paragraph like this one has to decide whether 
to try to reflect the structure of the original, in which case one’s 
English syntax will become distorted. or whether to try to recreate 
the overall impression in English. Had the original been in Latin or 
Greek, or even French, I have a feeling that earlier English 
translators would have opted to retain the origimal structures. The 
present-day tendency is. I think, to try on the whole to decide what 
the particular style is in the Bengali: is it a normal conversational 
style prose, approximating to the speech of an educated man; or. is 
it in some way regional; or, what? Having decided that, one 
translates accordingly. In this present case. I think, the style is that 
of normal, educated speech, though with a few touches of vulgarity 
evidenced by a betrayal of feeling unusual in polite society. At all 
events, I think, it should go into normal, conversational English, but 
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transposing the order of the sentences occasionally so as to recreate 
the intended effect, as follows: 
And this dirty, swarthy, unwholesome kid, wearing black shorts 
and a dirty, sticky, ragged, ol’ shirt, just laughed in my face. 
He couldn’t have been more’n five or six. But wild and fearless 
he was, his eyes aglitter like a mad dog’s and his body coated 
in accumulations of filth. I had the feeling I'd seen him before 
somewhere. 
vi. Word-order 
Very little work has been done on the word-order in Bengali and 
the way in which deviations from the norm create emphasis. I 
have the feeling, however, that in ‘chele-ta bhay pela na, hasla' 
(‘The kid didn’t take fright, [he] laughed’) the coming of the positive 
‘hasl/a ’ immediately after and in contradiction of ‘bhay: pela na’ 
is intended to create emphasis. Emphasis in English is often 
achieved just before the end of a sentence, as if the early phrases 
build up to a crescendo in a series of waves, which suddenly hang 
suspended and then crash cumulatively down just before the close. 
The position of ‘just laughed’ in my translation is where the 
cumulative waves of emphasis now crash. Then 1 feel that the 
next point of emphasis in the Bengali fails on ‘banya ar nirbhay'; 
i.e. at the end of a whole stream of qualifications, and echoing the 
minor emphasis in ‘bhay'’ at the opening, in ‘nirbhay:’ almost at 
the close. This emphasis I have tried to suggest by indicating the 
child's virtual infancy and immediately after, in contradistinction to 
the sweet innocence one expects at that age, transposing the normal 
order of the words in ‘But wild and fearless he was...’ and then 
stressing the ‘wildness’ by bringing in the ‘eyes aglitter’ and the 
“accumulations of filth’ immediately afterwards. I wouldn't claim 
to have made a definitive translation, of course. Emphasis and 
stress are such very individual affairs, depending on one’s own 
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ear for language and the accustomed rhythms of one’s own speech. 
V. Sentence order 
The order of sentences and phrases has sometimes to be changed 
for emphasis too, as in the above example. And just occasionally 
one may feel obliged to drop an opening sentence, because in 
English it lacks drama; e.g. 
Ben: duhsambad-ta ¢ padate-o paucheche, danger 
Eng: bad-news-the this quarter-in-too arrived-has, riot-of 
Ben: duhsambad. tham tham karche rasta-ghat. lokjaner 
Eng: bad news. tense making-are road-landing. people-of 
Ben: calacal nei. nedi kukur-gulo paryanta aj adrsya 
Eng: movement isn’t. mangy dog-s even today invisible 
Ben: kebal galir mukhe mukhe duhsahasi chele-chokrara 
Eng: only alley-of mouth-at mouth-at foolhardy boy-lads 
Ben: sigaret tante tante jatala pakacche. o paday 
Eng: cigarette drawing drawing crowds forming-are. that 
quarter-in 
Ben: agun jvalche, ruakte dharate kata matha-gulo 
Ene: fire burning-is, blood-of stream-in severed heads 
Ben: chitke padeche, sodasi kumarir stan kartita hacche, 
Eng: Strewn lying-are, of 16 virgin-of breast lopped-off are- 
being, 
Ben: sukumar sisura simenter mejhete achde padche, 
Eng: tender infants cement-of floor-on dashing falling-are 
Ben: naraker ghor kalo andhakare aj o paday 
Eng: hell’s pitch black darkness-in today that quarter-in 
Ben: saytaner abhisek hacche. se sambad bhese ese- 
Eng: Satan's coronation happening-is. That news floating come- 
Ben: che e paday, mrdu bataser dhamani beye sei 
Eng: is this quarter-to, gentle wind-of vein sailing those 
Ben: bhayabaha ghatanabali ekhan pallabita haye e paday 
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Eneg: terrible events now folliated being this quarter-in 

Ben: ese themeche. 

Eng: coming stopped-have. 

(trankarta, opening) 

Here 1 would suggest the second sentence outdoes the first in 
drama: ‘tham tham karche rastaghat’, literally ‘Tense are the 
highways and byways.’ This literal rendering lacks the alliteration 
of the original, ‘th... th... st... (°. So this, 1 suggest, we render by 
‘Foreboding fills the streets’, where the two “f’s, a ‘d’, and two 
‘t's, plus the three ‘s’s and the ‘1’s in ‘fills’ give us the necessary 
opening jolt. Then I suggest the idea of the original opening be re- 
introduced Jater in ‘and discuss the rumours which have now 
reached even here.’ And since duhsambad is repeated in the 
opening line of the original, to pick up ‘rumours’ again later, 
reinforcing it in ‘riots’ and a series of ‘of’s. Thus 1 would render 
the passage, as, 

Foreboding fills the streets. No one’s about. Not even mangy 
dogs. Only at alley entrances do foolhardy youths foregather to 
smoke and discuss the rumours. which have now reached even 
here. Rumours of riots: of fires burning in nearby neighbourhoods: 
of severed heads lying strewn in streams of blood: of sixteen ycar 
old virgins having breasts lopped off: of tender infants being dashed 
on cement floors: and of all the other hellish events that herald 
Satan's crowning in the pitch-black dark. Such then are the rumours 
that have come fully folliated to settle in our neighbourhood, watfted 
on the gentle breeze. 

VI. Finding words 

Though dictionaries have gradually improved over the years, finding 
words remains a problem. The communal ditticulty persists. Most 
dictionaries are compiled by Hindus, who are reluctant to look 
outside Hindu literature for words. Thus the phrase ‘adam cham 
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haoya ‘would tend to be translated as ‘Adam and the wind’. when. 
in fact, hora is the Bengali Muslim word for ‘Eve’. 

Furthermore, lexicographers tend to behave as if Sud were 
the norm and calit or laiukika (‘colloquial’) were a corruption of 
it. Thus when translating the colloquial one has to convert colloquial 
forms to Sad/u (much as one has to convert Prakrit to Sanskrit) 
before one can hope to find the word listed in the dictionary. For 
example, the word ‘side’ in the passage If, 11. b. 1. B. quoted above, 
has by the application of morphophonemic rul‘s Iy iu converted to 
‘sidha ’, before one finds it glossed in the dictmna * ws “an offering 
of uncooked food’. 


V. TRANSLATING BOOKS 

A poem or a short story can be read and grasped as a whole, so 
that one can respond to its mood and begin to translate almost 
immediately stanza by stanza or paragraph by paragraph, much in 
the manner one did with unseens at school. The same is true of 
extracts. One needs to convey only the mood of the brief piece 
one has before one. But a life. or a novel. or even a roman 1S a 
different matter. The mood pattem is constantly changing, evolving. 
alternating, and convoluting like a theme and its variations in a 
~¥mphony. For this reason, one often has to adopt a two-phase 
upproach on paper. This time instead of just reading the original 
:hrough several times to comprehend it, one has actually to type 
outa first rough draft in a fairly literal rendering, pretty much as a 
poet might first sketch out in prose the story line of an epic. One 
has then to study this first draft, much as one might study the text 
of a play one intended to produce. One reads it througl: aking it 
into smaller and smaller scenes and determines just what 1x: mood- 
pattern 1s in the succeeding scenes of a chapter. say. Then. only 
when one has visualised the scenes developing before one’s mind’s 
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eye, and heard the dialogue delivered, noting the interactions of 
the characters at every crucial word and gesture. does one then 
set aside the first draft and set about recreating what one has just 
visualised. In this way, hopefully, one’s translation is infused with 
life, pace, perspective and shading. 

VI. CONCLUSION 

Translation is easiest from one literary language into another; 
especially if the two languages are cognate and contemporary; as, 
for example, from 19th century Sadhu Bhasa into 19th century 
English; because the two are to some extent mirror-images of 
each other. 24 Translation from a dialect or ‘colloquial’ is more 
difficult; because such forms of language are assumed to be known. 
Unfortunately, this assumption 1s false: subtleties of Bengali and 
Oriya will remain a closed book to foreigners until much better 
grammars and dictionaries are produced, based on an analysis and 
description of the language Bengalis and Oriyas actually speak 
and write. Otherwise, once these fundamental difficulties are 
removed, the problems are much the same as for any other 
language. 


Footnotes: 


1. Mainly section 11. Much further research is needed here. On 
the one hand, it is possible that the adverbs and adverbial phrases, 
discussed there, though appearing in ‘Aryan’ philological 
disguise, may constitute an aboriginal substratum, which, like 
the German Flickworter imparting such expressiveness to New 
York colloquial English, have somehow survived in Oriya and 
Bengali precisely because of their expressiveness. On the other 
hand, it is also possible that these adverbs and adverbial phrases 
represent the vestiges of an indigenous system of conjunctions, 
whose significance - or, indeed. whose very existence -— was 
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not realised by scholars, who, when translating from Sanskrit, 
Persian, Hindi and English into Sadhu Bhasa coined neologisms 
like kintu (but), karana (because), and ebam (and) etc., in 
their stead. See for example, Sisir Kumar Das, Early Bengali 
Prose, p.48, “The most interesting effect of this influence (i.e. 
of Persian) is the use of the conjunctive particles O and ebam 
(both meaning ‘and’)”’; and p.74, *’ There is no equivalent for... 
‘because’, and as that... is common in English an innovation in 
Bengali was necessary.” 


2. Tagore’s translations are models of judicious cutting. Possibly 
he had the wit to see that European audiences grasped points 
quickly, or possibly he was simply reworking his material for a 
different audience. W. Somerset Maugham writes: “However 
brilliant a scene... if it is not essential... the dramatist must cut 
it... (for) audiences, especially in the English-speaking countries, 
have learnt to see the point.... at once and... want to pass on... 
(So) dialogue must be a sort of... short hand...”, The Summing 
Up. p.80; which tends to suggest that had Maugham written 
later, he would have cut more. 


3. For example, Pather Panchali: the song of the road, translated 
from the Bengali of Bibhuti Bhusan Banerji by T.W. Clark and 
Tarapada Mukherji. 


4. Compare Dusan Zbavitel, Non-Finite Verbal Forms in 
Bengali, p.20: “...the whole problem of Bengali verbal 
compounds will have to be solved by Bengali linguists, 
possessing... language feeling, which cannot be acquired in full 
by any foreigner.” My italics. 


5. See John Boulton, ‘Word-borrowing and Word-making in 
Bengali and Oriya’, to which the present article is to some 
extent a sequel. 


6. Maugham, himself influenced stylistically by French, deplored 
the influence on English even pf the King James’ Bible, a 
‘majestical’, yet ‘oriental’ book, writes: “The plain, honest 
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English speech was overwhelmed with ornament. Blunt 
Englishmen twisted their tongues to speak like Hebrew 
prophets..... Inglish prose has had to struggle against the 
tendency to luxuriance. When {rom time to time the spirit of 
the language has re-asserted itself. as 1t did with Dryden and 
the writers of Qucen Anne. it was only 10 be submerged once 
more by the pomposities of Gibbon and Dr. Johnson..., who 
were victims of bad theories.” Maugham. op. cit.. pp. 25-26. 
Mv italics. (The pandits. referred to in the next note. were similar 
victims). 


. Grierson observed: The Pandit style resulted from “a fashion 


of using Tatsamas with which the wildest Johnsonese may be 
compared as a specimen of Saxon English, Quoted by Dr. Das. 
op. cit. p.48. 


Dr. Das. op. cit.. p. 50. “The influence of English is very strong 
in the Bengah writing of this period. : and p. 151. “One of the 
factors which makes for greater ease of comprehension in 
reading Rammohan’s sentences is this... they are based on 
FEnglish.... to a considerable extent now naturalised in Bengali, 
whereas Mrtyunjay’s long sentences based on Samskrit are 
difficult is understand for the ordinary Bengali who has little 
Sanskrit.” Compare Annada Shankar Ray. Bamglar Renesas, 
pp. 10-11. “Soon Bengah prose began emerging, at first from 
the pens of Sanskrit-or Persian-educated Pandits and Munshis. 
but later of English-educated writers and joumalists whose 
model was Lnglhsh.” 


9. For Example. referring to Carey’s translation of 


Kathopakathan. Dr. Das. p. 71, states : “.... Carey's Bengali 
was not sufficiently advanced... to understand the extremely 


colloquial....”: and p. 72. “The.... translation is often 
inaccurate....” 


10.John Boulton. Modification in Oriva, an unpublished 


monograph (1968). analysed this problem. Its findings are 
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equally valid for Bengali. Unaware of it. Sunanda Sanyal 
recently (1978) completed an M.A. thesis in Linguistics at Leeds 
on the problem in Bengali. He agreed with my findings. when 
eventually told of them. John Okell. a colleague at SOAS. tells 
me the situation to Burmese is similar. which tends to confirm 
my hunch that these phenomena are non-Indo-European. 
possibly tribal or Dravidian. 


11. In English main verbs tend to elide for similar reasons. lcaving 
untranslatable sentences like ‘Do vou’ or ‘will you?’. as was 
pointed out to me in conversation in 1968 by Professor Eugenie 
Henderson, though the same is to some extent true of Bengali 
and Oriya main verbs. of course. 


12.Consider this passage [in Oriya]: 


cf dekantu, ct dekhantu, ei dekhantw, Govinda Babu! Khali 
wthi asantu tiki-E. Di pahunda matra. Muhara katha 
muhare acht. ki abhadra bhabe loka-ta.... is paikhana 
gihbara jaga nahi ? Asanti na tiki-a, Govinda Babu! E-ta 
apnanhara darssniva jinisa.... [lani wthi nei gale] [Ghara 
bhi taruw dw-ti pila santarpanare asile, Jan-E To barsara 
anyva-ti & barsara. Govinda Babunka tebul e pakha se 
pakha dekha-dekhi kari bada pila-ti sigarete kholaru diu- 
khandi sigaret khandi-E lagaila. Kholati... rakhi dela. 
Sana-ti-kiw khandi-E sigaret vacila. (sada-rasa by Kalicarana 
Pattanayaka. Cuttack. 1958. p. 79.) 


* Just look. just look. just look. Govinda Babu. Do please get up 
and come over here. Only a couple of steps. The words are 
still in my mouth [i.e. Talk of the Devi How disgustingly that 
creature.... ugh. are there no lavatories! Please come, Govinda 
Babu. You must sce this!” [He pulls GOVINDA BABU to his 
fcet and take him off.) 


[Iwo children enter from inside the house, Once is ten ycars old 
and the other eight. After searching Govinda’s desk. the elder 
boy takes two cigarettes trom a packet and lights one. He puts 
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down the packet... and offers a cigarette to the younger boy.] 


These stage directions describe children smoking, a situation 
no Oriya would approve of or sympathise with, yet only -i- 
occurs here. Clearly -i- occurs here, conventional politeness 
or self-restraint on the part of the writer, who is describing the 
scene with detachment. In the dialogue-i-occurs only in requests 
(accompanying honorifics). I have translated tike-E (literally a 
little) here as ‘please’, to which it exactly corresponds. -ta is 
used once in How disgustingly that creature... ugh, are there 
no lavatories?, where it indicates a sudden emotional outburst 
of revulsion.” 


From Modification in Oriya, section HII, II, ‘The opposition 
: Polite/rude registered by -i- and -a-’ 


13. Fora discussion of emotive and non-emotive language in English 
see Robert N. Thouless, Straight and Crooked Thinking, 
Chapter I, and especially pp. 12-13, where he quotes part of 
Keats’ ‘Eve to St, Agnes’ and translates it into non-emotive 
language. Compare John Brough, Poems from the Sanskrit, 
pp. 24-25, where he translates a poem by Ben Johnson into 
plain prose. 


14.It is not always realised that even e-ti/e-fa etc. can be used of 
animates. They in fact constitute the third person equivalents 
of the inferiors, fui/{u, expressing either contempt or affection, 
according to context; e.g. Bindur Chele, Ch. 4: “e-ti galpa 
pele uthbe na’. ‘There’s no shifting him (i.e. my little darling, 
Amulya) when there’s gossiping going on.’ 


15.Professor Brough, op.cit., p. 33, makes a similar point about 


feminine epithets suggesting that ‘you’ and ‘she’ suffice in 
English. 


16. The difference is enormous. We addressed ‘you’, as far as 
possible in standard English, and ‘thou’ (pronounced ‘they’ in 
North Staffordshire where 1 was bom) in dialect and slang. 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover shows the way this operates: once 
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intimacy occurs, dialect is used, and, thereafter, the four-lettered 
vocabulary is inevitable. The situation in Bengali and Oriya is 
probably similar. Sadhu Bhasa, like formal. academic English, 
was the language of classrooms, public speaking, dignified 
editorials and textbooks. Its use in literature caused an anguish 
of indecision: in this respect, Lady Chatterley equates with a 
Sanskrit play, where Sanskrit and Prakrit are used side by side. 
at (allegedly) appropriate social levels. Lawrence, being ex- 
working class, was only too aware of how English had been 
emasculated by the Johnsonians. It is interesting to see 
Professor Brough in similar anguish. when Translating yabh, 
in courtly Sanskrit poetry, op. cit.. pp. 40-41. Ravindranath 
was in similar agonies when transcribing folk poetry, eventually, 
and reluctantly, substituting svami-khaki for bhatar-khaki, 
which was felt to be much too vulgar for print. See Nirayan 
Sanyal, Asliltar Daye, pp. 59-60. Similarly, one of Sharat 
Chandra’s characters, Akbar Lethel in Pali Samaj (Village 
Society) clearly wants to say. 


“didi-thakran, tumi hukum karle asami haye jyal khatti 
pari, phaibidi haba kon kalai muge?”" 


but bowing to linguistic convention, Sharat Chandra has him 
actually say: “jyestha bhagni, tomar adese asamirupe das 
bachar karedanda bhog karte pari, kintu badi haba kon 
dagdhanane? " 


Ibid., p. 31. The clear implication is: obscenity or vulgarity in 
19th and 20th century India was felt to be purely a matter of 
the nrinted, as against the spoken word. But Narayan Sanyal 
seems to argue that such attitude destroys verisimilitude, quoting 
with apparent approval a remark from the trial of James Joyce’s 
classic: “The four-lettered words which are criticised as dirty 
are old Saxon words known to almost all men and, I venture, to 
many women, and are such words as would be naturally and 
habitfully used I believe, by the types of folk whose life, physical 
and mental, Joice is seeking to describe.” “/bid., p. 127. Gopala 
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Candra Praharaja unwittingly following Dr. Fallon, printed in 
his dictionary the equivalent of ‘yabh’ 1.6. coda. 
Purnachandra Odia Bhasa Kosa, Vol. IH. p. 2735. Fallon 
had advocated the inclusion in ‘dialect’, ‘vulgarisms’. and 
‘words.... conventionally branded as... Indelicate, slang or 
obscene.....` because to rule a country. one actually needed to 
know what people were saying. Zhid., V1 1. pp. vi-viii. The 
effects of Sadhu Bhasa were all too obviously: Divide and 
prevent from ruling. 


17. For example. in Sharat Candra Chattarjee’s Bindi Chele, Ch. 
3, where Bindu gets angry with Amulya: “tomar sasti haoya 
ucit’ “You should be punished.’ On the other hand. with adults 
the mere change of person is sufficient punishment in itself. 
‘Bhaskar noticed that Uma (his sister) had stopped calling him 
“tui” and had started using “tumi”. She certainly knew how to 
express her resentment.’ Aslilatar Dave, p.70. 


18. For example, Bindur Chele. Ch. 5, w here Annapurna describes 
how Amulya had gonc to sleep in her bed: ‘uni-i nije marer 
bhaye okhane giye dhukechilen’, ‘His nibs got in there of 
his own accord. ‘cause he was scared of a hiding.” Such 
fluctuations in relationship can also be expressed through 
vocatives in Bengali as in English.” When pleased, Bindu 
addressed Annapurna as “didi” (elder sister), but when 
displeased, as “bada ginni” (the big boss). hid. Ch.2. 


19.1n sophisticated Bengali, formality and informality are expressed 
by a combination of vocatives and pronouns: Antara Devi (Miss 


Antara) being used with apni; and Antara with tumi. Astilatar 
Daye, p.131. 


20. Since drafting this paper, my attention has been drawn to Dusan 
Zbavitel’s excellent monograph, Non-Finite Forms in Bengali. 
Nevertheless, the first work in this field was done by my former 
colleague, Bijay Prasad Mahapatra. The Verb-Piece in Oriya, 
unpublished M.A. thesis, London 1962. 
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21.In Post-Independence India, of course, the question of status 
has become a little confused. Within a family, where a servant 
is of course treated as a member of it and addresses his masters 
and mistresses by kinship terms, no servant minds being 
addressed as fui-tu, since it betokens affection and entitles 
him to make the kind of claims that affection brings. But in the 
market-place even in 1962 1 heard villagers quarreling violently 
because one had been addressed as wu, which in public would 
betoken only inferiority and entitle him to nothing but contempt. 
Bengal is rather different. In Orissa few people would use ami 
(ame) in relation to themselves, because it’s an ancient plural, 
the equivalent of the royal ‘we’. In Bengal on the other hand 
only labourers would use mui (mu), which almost all Oriyas 
use for ‘I’. So in Bengal in 1967 I noticed bus conductors 
objecting to being addressed as fumi and insisting on apni. But 
then in Orissa not everyone knows how to use apni apana). 
Most Oriya villagers use apana, if at all, with the ume verb 
forms, which tor them are as high a status as any man can ask. 


22.Quoted by Sisir Kumar Das, The Shadow of the Cross : 
Christianity and Hinduism in a Colonial Situation, p. 39. 


23.Compare Professor Brough, op. cit., pp. 30-31. 


24. A good example is the translation quoted by John N. Gray, 
Aspects of Bengali History and Society, p. 122, top of the page. 
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Word-Borrowing and Word-Making in 
Modern South Asian Languages: 
Oriya and Bengali 


The implications of word-borrowing and word-making in Bengali 
and Oriya are wide, embracing both the nature and origin of the 
languages and their phonological and morphological structures. My 
first section traces these implications and my second systematically 
illustrates them. 

I. GENERAL IMPLICATIONS AND HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUND 

1. Word-borrowing and Word-making in an unregulated 
mixed language 

Generally speaking, in the unregulated development of a mixed 
language such as English and such as I also take Oriya and Bengali 
‘colloquial’ ! to have been, word-borrowing and word-making denote 
two methods of introducing into a language new vocabulary 
necessitated by the material and intellectual progress of that 
language’s speakers. 

In such an unregulated, mixed language, the method of 
introducing the new vocabulary depends on the type of progress. 
Progress due to foreign influence results in word-borrowing, where 
the new vocabulary is acquired simultaneously with the knowledge 
of the new phenomena and concepts it describes. Progress due to 
indigenous discoveries, on the other hand, results in word-making, 
where new terms are coined to describe new phenomena and 
concepts discovered by native speakers. In an unregulated, mixed 
language. therefore, word-borrowing and word-making may be 
viewed as two gauges of intellectual and material progress, the 
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former indicating indebtedness to foreigners for contributions to 
the culture and civilisation expressed in the language, and the latter 
indicating indebtedness to the wit and industry of native speakers. 

Thus in the development of an unregulated mixed langnapge, 
word-borrowing implies taking words from foreign languages and 
word-making coining words from morphemes already accepted 
as part of the language itself. A discussion of word-borrowing and 
word-making, therefore, pre-supposes knowledge of the nature 
and origin of the particular language and of what is foreign to it. 
The nature and origin of Bengali and Oriya ‘colloquial’ appears to 
be mixed, but in 17th century a new style emerged, which seemed 
expressly intended to disguise that fact. 
2. Development of two main styles in Bengali and Oriya: 
the earlier one, ‘colloquial’ and the later innovation, Sadhu 
Bhasa 
The development of Bengali and Oriya ‘colloquial’, deriving, I 
believe, from a fusion of Pali with elements from Aboriginal and 
Dravidian languages, spoken by the earlier inhabitants of Bengal 
and Orissa, remained unregulated during the whole period of the 
fusion and of their subsequent emergence as distinct languages, 
and for six or seven centuries thereafter. During all this time the 
emerging Bengali and Oriya ‘colloquials’ were the linguac francae 
of their respective areas, and literature began being cultivated in 
them by the lower castes, though the higher ones tended to continue 
to cultivate Sanskrit in Orissa, and in Bengal too to some extent, 
though there, owing to Muslim rule, Brahmins had already been 
tempted to cultivate either Persian or the Bengali ‘colloquial’ for 
economic reasons. 

From 17th century onwards, following Orissa'’s loss of 
independence, in both Orissa and Bengal, more and more Brahmins 
began cultivating Oriya and Bengali ‘colloquial’, which they sought 
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lo purify and sanskritise, thus producing a new style, Sadhu Bhasa, 
which in essence was Oriya and Bengali ‘colloquial’ cleansed of 
all ‘foreign’ accretions and restructured phonologically and 
morphologically according to Sanskrit vyakarana.? 

‘This new style, Sudhu Bhasa, was probably at once a natural 
consequence of the cultivation of the ‘colloquial’ by the Brahmin 
community and also a reaction by that community to the emergence 
of what appeared to them to be undesirable styles. Up to 17th 
century the status of Bengali and Oriya ‘colloquial’ was low, 
because of the low social status of the castes, who wrote in it. 
Prestige, Brahmins felt. attached only to Sanskrit. During Muslim 
rule, however. the }ncstige of Sanskrit declined and the sources of 
patronage for it decreased. as also did the number of Brahmins 
continuing to cultivate it, for during that rule Persian became the 
official language. 

While Sanskrit remained politically and culturally dominant, Oriya 
and Bengal ‘colloquial’ vocabulary had been continuously enriched 
with Sanskrit borrowings. During Muslim rule. however, Oriya and 
Bengali ‘colloquial’ began to be enriched with Perso-Arabic 
borrowings, due to the political and cultural importance then of 
Persian and Arabic. This led to the emergence of new styles of 
speech and writing, which came to be called Munshi styles. because 
of their being used by Munshis, Persian teachers and interpreters. 
These Munshi styles were probably the mixed language of the law 
courts and administration, used in cross-examination and 
documents, where Persian would not be understood; i.e. when 
dealing with the Bengali and Oriya masses. The Munshi styles 
were, therefore, merely the current Bengali and Oriya ‘colloquials’, 
heavily interlarded with Perso-Arabic diction, which use in specific 
contexts had rendered both meaningful and indispensable. 

Sadhu Bhasa was the Brahmin counterpart to the Munshi styles 
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in the Bengali and Oriya ‘coll It probably developed from 
the speech of Pandits, discussing learned topics in the ‘colloquial’. 
The Pandits’ ‘colloquial’ at these times was probably heavily 
interlarded with Sanskrit. These Sanskrit-laced ‘colloquials’ may 
have been the actual medium of instruction in tols, where texts 
were explained to beginners. They may also have been used. owing 
to the decreasing cultivation of Sanskrit. when medical texts were 
translated into Bengali and Oriya for the private use of the Vaidyas. 
Thus the Munshi and Pandit styles of the Oriya and Bengali 
‘colloquials” probably co-existed in Bengal and Orissa, separated 
only by communal and cultural contexts. From time to time Munshi 
styles, besides being used in official and legal documents and 
correspondence, wcere also adopted in literature to create 
verisimilitude when evoking a Muslim atmosphere.3 Not unnaturally 
Pandit styles were also put to literary use in describing theological 
disputation® and in imitating Sanskrit poetry. by utilising its themes. 
diction, imagery, rhetorical devices and metres.” These 
developments were the natural literary outcomes of the current 
linguistic situation and the existing literary traditions. 
Somewhere, however, a point is reached, where a style of 
speech begins to assume the status of a separate language. That 
point had been reached in the development of the Oriya, Bengali 
and Hindi ‘colloquials’. when their tirst texts appeared. It was 
beginning to be reached in the Munshi style of the Bengali and 
Hindi ‘colloquials’. The Munshi style of Hindi ‘colloquial became 
Urdu, which from 17th century began to emerge as a separate 
language. The Munshi: style ot Bengali ‘colloquial came to be 
known as Dobhasi, which in the hands of some Bengali Muslim 
authors began to emerge as a scparate language. The Munshi 
style of Oriya ‘colloquial’ was probably not yet strong enough for 
separate development, because of Orissa’s delayed subjection to 
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Muslim rule, yet the possibility was potentially there. 

The excesses of Sudhu Bhasa, as exhibited in Fort William 
College in Bengal, seem to represent a Brahmin over-reaction to 
Urdu,0 as used in Bengal by the elite in the early days of British 
rule, and to the Munshi style of Bengali ‘colloquial’. 

3. The role of religion and myth in the emergence of Sadhu 
Bhasa and Dobhasi 

Religion and myth played indispensable roles in the emergence of 
Sadhu Bhasa and Dobhasi. Bengal and Orissa were probably 
inhabited mainly by Dravidians and Aboriginals, most of whom 
were converted to Buddhism during the early emergence of the 
Bengali and Oriya ‘colloquials’, which explains the part played by 
Pali in the fusion that created them. Then soon after the emergence 
of these ‘colloquials’ Benga! and Orissa became largely Hindu. 
Then Muslim rule, coming first to Bengal and later to Orissa, brought 
with it the further option of conversion to Islam, which many of 
the low castes of Bengal took as an escape from Hindu 
exclusiveness. 

Division by religion into two large communities led to a belief in 
the myth of division by race. Hindus held themselves to be 
descendants of Aryans and Muslims believed themselves to be 
the descendants of Semitic immigrants.’ This religious and racial 
myth was strengthened by literary trends: Hindu literature became 
increasingly enriched from Sanskrit sources and Muslim literature 
from Perso-Arabic ones.8 Sadhu Bhasa, Urdu and Dobhuasi 
represented the translation of these myths to the linguistic sphere: 
Sadhu Bhasa was ‘the daughter of Sanskrit’ or ‘Modern Sanskrit’, 
and Urdu and Dobhasi were the daughters of Persian. Sadhu 
Bhasa was thus a Hindu languapge,? that could, it was claimed, be 
enriched only by Sanskrit! and written only in a derivative of the 
Devanagari script: Urdu and Dobhasi, on the other hand, were 
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Muslim languages and could, it was argued, be enriched only by 
Perso-Arabic vocabulary and written only in the Arabic script. 
These were the directions in which Sadhu Bhasa and Dobhasi! 
Urdu began to develop. Thus Sadhu Bhasa was at once the 
counterpart of Urdu/Dobhasi and the denial of the right of such 
styles to exist; and vice versa. 

4. The role of political, economic, educational, proselytising 
and official factors in the rise of Sadhu Bhasa. 

Numerous disparate factors came fortuitously to unite in promoting 
the rise of Sadhu Bhasa. These factors were political, economic. 
educational, proselytising and official. 

The political factor was the possibility of Empire and desirability 
of securing the linguistic means of governing it well, two 
speculations that exercised the mind of Warren Hastings upon his 
becoming the East India Company’s Governor of Bengal. Hastings 
appointed Nathaniel Brassey Halhed to write a grammar of the 
Bengal language, since Bengali appeared to be an excellent means 
of ensuring good communication between the Company and its 
Bengali subjects. 

Economic factors were brought into play by Halhed'’s 
informants. He began with an East Bengali Muslim Munshi. Had 
Halhed had the sense to adopt the Munshi style, the best interests 
of the Company would have been served, since this style was then 
the most widely understood style of Bengali. being used in the 
law-courts, revenue departments and estate management, and in 
related correspondence and legal documents. 

The East Bengali Muslim was probably poor and being poorly 
educated, too inarticulate to explain to Halhed the advantages of 
the Munshi style. Somehow Halhed came to meet an ‘intelligent’ 
Brahmin, who persuaded him that without a knowledge of Sanskrit 
it was impossible to learn pure Bengali and that Sanskrit was the 
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source of all the languages from Turkey to China. Halhed was 
impressed by this doctrine, the underlying concept of Sadhu 
Bhusa, and it became the thesis and theme of the grammar he 
later (1778) produced. Undoubtedly behind the ousting of the 
Muslim Munshi by the Brahmin Pandit lay communal rivalry for 
official employment. Halhed may not have realised what was at 
stake. but his informants must have. Both of them conversed with 
him in Persian. The Brahmin must have felt degradation in doing 
so. He was aware of the economic damage done to his community 
by Persian and was out to remedy it by attracting Halhed towards 
Sanskrit. 

In favouring Sadhu Bhasa Halhed did not choose wisely. The 
Munshi style’s spoken base was far wider than Sudhu Bhasas. 
Why then did Halhed choose it? He did so largely for educational 
reasons. He like many of his contemporaries was a classicist and, 
seeing one or two relationships between the European classical 
languages and Sanskrit, presumably imagined. on their basis, that 
Sanskrit and Sadhu Bhasa would be child’s play for classicists. It 
was perhaps understandable for Halhed who never learnt either 
Sanskrit or Sadhu Bhasa. and whose knowledge of even Bengali 
‘colloquial’ was debatable, to make such a mistake, but it was not 
pardonable: it played straight into the Pandits’ hands and placed 
the teaching of Bengali firmly there for almost two centuries. 

To a man anxious to spread Christianity throughout Asia, the 
thesis that Sanskrit is the source of all the languages from Turkey 
to China must have been attractive. The Reverend William Carey 
appeared slow to accept it, however. He learnt Bengali ‘colloquial’ 
and, in doing so came across Halhed’s grammar, profited from it 
and rejected it. rightly suspecting that Halhed had never mastered 
the language. The Perso-Arabic diction Halhed saw as ‘vitiating” 
Bengali with ‘unauthorised’ borrowings at first appeared to Carey 
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as ‘enriching’ it. This was when Carey was completing his first 
edition with the aid of a polygot Munshi, Ram Ram Basu, who 
was capable of instantaneous translation into Bengali, Persian and 
English. But ultimately Carey too under the influence of his Chief 
Pandit, Mrtyunjay Vidyalankar, was persuaded of the advantages 
of Sadhu Bhasa, which through its artificial over-Sanskritisation 
minimised the differences between the modern languages of India 
and presented the possibility of a philological factory. where, on 
the basis of translation alone, grammars of all the various Indian 
languages could be composed. It was thus the possibilities of the 
universality of Sadhu Bhasa facilitating the spread of the Gospel 
throughout India that attracted Carey and led him into error. For 
though Sadhu Bhasa reduced linguistic differences in neighbouring 
languages when written in Sadhu Bhasa style, Sadhu Bhasa was 
unintelligible to the masses. Had he been a better linguist, Carey 
might have realised that prakritisation rather than sanskritisation 
could have served him better. Dividing India into Prakritic zones, 
and then penetrating to the Prakritic roots of groups of regional 
languages. he might have forged links between them capable of 
mass comprehension such as medieval poets had forged in North 
East India with Brajabuli. This would have enabled him to reach 
the masses he was aiming for, yet missed through Sadhu Bhasa. 
Carey had many critics, but was protected from them by former 
students in official circles, who in sheltering Carey continued to 
promote Sadhu Bhasd«a. Atter Carey’s retirement, however, a 
simpler grammar of Bengali was commissioned. 
5. Sadhu Bhasa Supreme 
Thanks largely to Halhed, Carey and the Sanskritists, Sadhu Bhasa 
reigned supreme in Bengali and Oriya vernacular education from 
1800 onwards. Through Fort William College (1800), the School 
Book Society (1817) and newspapers, the first Dig Darsan 
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appearing from Carey’s Serampore in 1818, Sadhu Bhasa became 
the language of text-books, journalism, the newly emerging modern 
literature, and thence of vernacular education. It was thus in a 
position ultimately to destroy its rival, the Munshi style Dobhasi, 
even in the Bengali Muslim community, and this it eventually 
achieved after the 1860s, when Muslims began attending the 
Government schools and colleges, that by then were largely 
hinduised.!! 

The entrenching of Sudhu Bhasa as the supreme literary 
medium of Bengal was also facilitated by the introduction of English 
as the official language replacing Persian, on which the Munshi 
style Dobhasi depended, for thereafter (1837 onwards) Persian 
would be studied only by Muslim priests, the mullahs and Maulvis, 
who would prefer the aristocratic Urdu to the humble Dobhasi of 
Bengal. 

6. The political pitfalls and literary failures of Sadhu Bhasa 
Sadhu Bhasa was politically dangerous. Its underlying doctrine 
was false: Bengali and Oriya ‘colloquial’ did not derive directly 
and exclusively from Sanskrit;12 on the contrary, they were of 
mixed origin and had come into being as the vehicle of a cultural 
fusion of the diverse elements in Bengali and Oriya culture. 
Aboriginals, Aryans. Buddhists, Danish, Dravidians, Dutch, English, 
French. Hindus. Jains, Muslims and Portuguese had all contributed 
to a greater or lesser extent to Bengali and Oriya culture. To 
pretend that Bengali and Oriya culture were Hindu Aryan alone 
and that their ‘colloquials’ could be restructured and enriched on 
the basis of the Hindu Aryan Sanskrit language alone was at best 
a myth and at worst a distortion of the truth. Nevertheless, since 
this myth was at the root of that resurgence of the Hindu community, 


known as the Hindu renaissance, even many intellectuals chose to 
believe init. 
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In the early 1800s Bengali Hindus tended to believe that of all 
the modern languages of India Bengali alone was closest to Sanskrit 
and indeed ‘Modem Sanskrit’. Since Bengali was ‘Modern 
Sanskrit’, it was easy for some Bengalis to persuade themselves 
that Oriya derived from, and was a dialect of, Bengali. This 
persuasion led to a bitter controversy over the medium of instruction 
in Orissan schools. 13 Animosity over this still lingers in Orissa. On 
the other hand, belief in the Hindu Aryan myth of their origins led 
Bengalis to regard Bengali Muslims as ‘foreign’ interlopers with 
no rights in Bengal!4; another preposterous conclusion with 
unfortunate consequences. Thus the political dangers inherent in 
Sadhu Bhasa in generating inter-regional and inter-communal 
tension are apparent. 

Even in literature Sadhu Bhasa ultimately failed. It had served 
a useful purpose in drawing:to the cultivation of the Bengali and 
Oriya languages people who otherwise might have gone on 
cultivating Sanskrit, but it remained remote from the masses, suitable 
for romantic and mythological themes alone, inept for satire 15 and 
social realism, and too artificial for any but historical and symbolica!l 
drama. It could be spoken only ‘on extremely formal occasions 
from public platforms. Elsewhere it was as exotic, untried and 
experimental as Esperanto, with which it has much in common. 
Thus for sheer literary reasons also a move back towards ‘colloquial’ 
was desirable. 

The ‘colloquial’ had needed regulating, of course. Up to 17th 
century manuscripts in it exhibited regional variations in vocabulary 
and grammar. This was one of the difficulties that inclined scholars 
towards Sadhu Bhasa, though on the whole Sadhu Bhasa was a 
Hindu over-reaction to the Munshi styles. The post-Sadhu Bhasa 
‘colloquials’ are now grammatically and orthographically 
standardised. They could still be simplified, of course. 16 
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Il SADHU BHASA IN BENGALI AND ORIYA 


The artificial restructuring of Bengali and Oriya ‘colloquial’ 
on the basis of Sanskrit Vrakarana. 
1. The terms used to describe Bengali and Oriya ‘colloquial’ 
vocabulary reinforce the racial, religious and cultural myth 
inherent in Sadhu Bhasa. 
The terms used to describe vocabulary in Bengali and Oriya 
‘colloquial’ reinforce the racial, religious and cultural myth inherent 
in Sadhu Bhasa. 

These terms are: 


tatsuma — identical with it (1.e. Sanskrit) 

tadbhava— derived fromit (i.e. derived from Sanskrit) 

desi — indigenous (1.e. Aboriginal and Dravidian) 

videsi -— foreign (i.e. Perso-Arabic and Modern 
European) 


To describe a mixed language. whose development has been 
natural and unregulated, the last two terms alone would suffice, 
since desi (indigenous) would describe all the words belonging to 
the language itself and vidcsi (foreign) all the words trom foreign 
languages. Instead a hierarchy of four terms is used. which suggests 
that fundamentally Bengali and Oriya ‘colloquial are identical with 
Sanskrit, but that some of their vocabulary has become corrupted 
(radbhava) and some derived from alien sources, i.e. from 
Aboriginals and Dravidians (desi) and from foreigners (videsi): 
the implication being that Bengali and Oriya need only be ‘purified’ 
to bring them back to a state identical (tatsama) with the original 
(Sanskrit). 


2. The ‘purification’ of Bengali and Oriya ‘colloquial’ 
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The ‘purification’ of Bengali and Oriya ‘colloquial’ meant the 
restructuring of the Bengali and Oriya languages on the basis of 
Sanskrit phonology and morphology. The first step was the 
eradication of c/esi and videsi vocabulary, since neither could be 
derived from Sanskrit dhatus (‘roots’ or basic morphemes), and 
could not. ipso facto, conform to Sanskrit phonology and 
morphology. Thus desi and videsi vocabulary had to be replaced 
by tatsama neologisms. The next step was to convert all tadbhavas 
back into tatsamas, for tadhhavas would not conform to Sanskrit 
phonology and morphology either. This eradication of desi and 
videsi and the phonological restructuring of tudbhavas were carried 
out by the best available Sanskrit grammarians of the period, 
selected by examination for their post at Fort William. Since their 
knowledge of Sanskrit and their judgement of what could and could 
not have derived from it is reliable, one can safely assume that 
features of Bengali and Oriya ‘colloquial’ left undescribed by 
them were not of Sanskrit origin. These comprise important 
‘classifiers’ and ‘quantifiers’ like ekjan/jane, -ti/ta etc., verb 
combinations like boliya-wtha/kahi-uthiba etc.,17 and syntax: 
which in effect means that distinctions like singularity and plurality. 
definiteness and indefiniteness, abstractness and particularity, and 
politeness and rudeness etc. related to the nominal and pronominal 
systems. many important subtleties expressed by verb combinations 
and the deep syntactic structure of the languages are determined 
by features of non-Sanskritic and most probably of non-Indo- 
European origin. Much of the phonological system was also non- 
Sanskritic, since tadhbhaas has also to be replaced. Thus it 1s fair 
to say that this process of sanskritisation, whereby the artificial 
style of Sad Bhasa was produced unconsciously affirmed what 
it otherwise sought to deny, namely that Bengali and Oriya were 
mixed languages. in which desi and videsi elements had intluenced 
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the formation of not only the vocabulary but also much of the 
phonology, morphology and syntax as well. 

3. The masking of the mixed nature of ‘colloquial’ by the 
lexical purification and phonological and morphological 
restructuring inherent in Sadhu Bhasa. 

a. The masking of word-borrowing in Bengali and Oriya ‘colloquial’ 
by the coining of neologisms in Sadhu Bhasa. 

Sadhu Bhasa was created partly by the lexical purification of 
the mixed ‘colloquials’ by substituting, where possible, tatsama 
neologisms for tadbhava, desi and videsi vocabulary. Consider, 
for example. the following: 


English ‘Colloquia!’ Sadhu Language 
meaning videsi Neologism 
a. newspaper khabarer kagaj samvadpatra Bengali 


khabara kagajasamvadapatra Oriya 


b. court kort vicaralay Bengali 
a d a I a { 
kort vicaralaya O r i y a 
adalata 
c. judge jaj vicarpati Bengali 
k a J I 
Jaj vicarapati O r i y a 
kaji 


In example (a) the Arabic word Khabar (a) has been replaced 
by the tatsama samvad/sanada, meaning ‘news’ and the Persian 
word kagaj (a) by the tatsama pairu, meaning ‘paper’. In 
example (b) the English word kort (court) and the Arabic word 
adalat/adalata have been replaced by the fatsuma neologism 
vicaralay/vicaralaya (consisting of the constituents vicar(a) 
‘judgement’ and alay/alaya ‘abode of”). In example (c) the English 
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word ‘jaj° and the Arabic word ‘kaji’ have been replaced by the 
tatsuma neologism ‘vicar(a)pati’ (consisting of the constituents 
vicar(a) ‘judgement’ and pati ‘lord of’). Though this substitution 
of neologisms created from Sanskrit morphemes on the basis of 
translation was intended to facilitate the morphemic restructuring 
of Bengali and Oriya ‘colloquial’, its immediate effect was to mask 
word-borrowing. 

b. The masking of the phonology of Bengali and Oriya 
‘colloquial’ by the Sanskrit phonology of Sadhu Bhasa. 

All scholars agree on one point: the tadbhava elements in 
Bengali and Oriya are recognised as genuine Bengali and Oriya. 
In fact, Oriya lexicographers often refer to tadbhavas as desaja 
(‘born in the country’) and are justified in doing so, since whatever 
their ‘parentage’ might be, these tadbhavas were indeed ‘born’ in 
Orissa. Bengali lexicographers, on the other hand, now refer to 
tadbhavas as khati bangla (genuine Bengali) and to tatsamas 
as simply Sanskrit, which 1s the case. Thus a list of tatsamas and 
their Bengali and Oriya tadbhava equivalents ought to enable one 
to get an idea of Bengali and Oriya phonology. 


Sadhu Bhasa ‘Colloquial’ 
tatsama tadbhava 
Bengah Oriya 
chatra chata chata 
dhuma dhoya dhua 
madhyama mejho majhia 
lavana nun luna 
karkata kakada kankada 


The first thing to observe is that even in ‘colloquial vowels are 
written according to Sanskrit phonology; e.g. dhua, where the long 
‘u’ 1s not phonemic, but artificially ‘retained’, because of the alleged 
derivation from dhuma. Even so, the phonologies of Bengali and 
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Oriya ‘colloquial’ differ. Otherwise there would be a single list of 
both tadbhavas and tatsamas for both languages. Since, however, 
each language exhibits a separate list of tadbhavas, it may be 
assumed that these tadbhavas to some extent betray the inherent 
phonologies of Oriya and Bengali ‘colloquial’. 

One of the chief differences between the phonologies of Bengali 
and Oriya ‘colloquial’ lies in the vowels. Bengali has a feature of 
vowel harmony, which means that in Bengali tadbhava, desi and 
videsi words the vowels tend to harmonise, by being of the same, 
or of the nearest possible, degree of openness or closeness: in 
chata and kakda a and a, being identical, are equally open; in 
mejho e and o are also of the same degree of openness; and in 
dhoya, though o and a are not equally open, the o is at least more 
open than the allegedly original u, ‘preserved’ in the Oriya dhua. 
Though in consonants, the phenologies of Bengali and Oriya are 
more alike, there are differences: Oriya, for example, ‘preserves’ 18 
the retroflex n, which in Bengali in all but homogeneous contexts 
has become dental; and, though both exhibit vowel nasalisation 
(e.g. dhoya/dhua), Oriya locates it differently and tends to prefer 
a homogeneous nasal (e.g. kakda/kankada). Important 
phonological differences such as these between the two 
‘colloquials’ tend to be masked in Sadhu Bhasa, which substitutes 
for tadhbhava, desi and videsi vocabulary tatsamas like ‘chatra’ 
etc. listed above spelt according to Sanskrit phonology. 

But how was Bengali and Oriya Sadhu Bhasa to be 
pronounced? It would seem from early grammarians like Halhed 
that ideally Sadhu Bhasa was to be pronounced exactly like 
Sanskrit. In practice, however, Sadhu Bhasa has always been 
read in accordance with Bengali and Oriya phonology; i.e. though 
written as fatsamas, Sanskrit borrowings and neologisms in Bengali 
and Oriya are pronounced as ardha-tatsamas (‘semi-tatsamas ’). 
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To reflect Bengali and Oriya pronunciation in orthography, 
however, was deemed by Pandits to be asuddha (impure). Bengali 
and Oriya Sadhu Bhasa grammars therefore frequently list 
common asuddha spellings of tatsamas. For example : 

A. sannyasi muhurttaakanksa raksasaannapurna unnati 
B. sanyasi muhurta akankhya rakhyasa arnapurna urnati 
C. 1 2 3 

Line (a) lists the tatsamas, line (B) the asuddha Oriya spellings, 
and line (C) signifies one of the following phonological reasons for 
the misspellings : 

1. In Oriya ‘colloquial’ geminates like nn, jj and tt tend to.be 
pronounced as if they were single consonants. Bengali like Italian 
would lengthen them. 

2. In Oriya ‘colloquial’ ks is pronounced khy. 

3. In Puri district nn 1s pronounced rn, as preserved in the English 
spelling ‘Juggernaut’ (Jagannatha). 

A similar list of Bengali ‘impurities’ could be compiled, but the 
point, I think, is already clear: Sadhu Bhasa was a literary language 
designed to mask ‘colloquial’ phonology, at least in orthography, if 
not in pronunciation. 

c. The masking of the morphology of Bengali and Oriya 
‘colloquial’ by Sadhu Bhasa 

Sadhu Bhasa also masked Bengali and Oriya ‘colloquial’ 
morphology by substituting for it a pseudo-Sanskrit morphology 
based on the ‘original’ Sanskrit dhatus (roots); e.g. Bengali and 
Oriya tadbhava and desi roots were replaced by Sanskrit ones as 
below: 

Meaning Bengali Oniya Sadhu Bhasa 

to see dekha dekhibadarsan (a) kara/kariba 
(tadhbhava dekh) (Sanskrit drs) 

to enter dhoka pasiba praves(a) kara/kariba 
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(desi dhuk)(tadbhava pas) (pra+Skt vis) 


Such Sadhu Bhasa morphological reconstructions serve to mask 
differences between Bengali and Oriya morphology. For example, 
‘it is possible to go there’ maybe expressed in Bengali and Oriya 
Sadhu Bhasa as follows: 


Bengali — okhane gamana sambhava 
Oriya — Sethiki gamana sambhava 


producing a marked similarity of expression; whereas the more 
idiomatic Bengali and Oriya ‘colloquial’ expressions, based on their 
respective morphologies, would be: 


Bengali - okhane yaoya yay 9 
Onya — sethik1 yai hue20 


Thus Sadhu Bhasa minimises morphological difference 
between Bengali and Oriya by masking their indigenous 
morphologies. 

4. The hybrid nature of the ‘colloquials?’ that has persisted 
despite Sadhu Bhasa 

The aspects of Sadhu Bhasa so far discussed have been well- 
documented and researched. This is not so with the aspects to be 
discussed now. Sadhu Bhasa and the arguments supporting it 
were accepted in the West at a time, when much was known 
about Aryan-Sanskritic developments and little about Aboriginal 
and Dravidian ones, so that developments tended to be seen from 
the Aryan-Sanskritic viewpoint alone. in history this imbalance 
has long been redressed. It ought now to be redressed in linguistics 
also. The contribution of the Aboriginal and the Dravidian to at 
least two so-called North Indian Sanskritic languages, Bengali and 
Oriya, in vocabulary, intonation, stress, rhythm, meter, phonology, 
morphology and deep syntactic structure has, 1 believe, been 
considerable. For the moment this belief of mine can be put no 
higher than a hunch. To verify it, much further research is needed, 
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but for the moment one statement at least can be made with some 
certainty: the ‘colloquials’ are hybrid. Their deep syntactic structure 
appears to be partly Aboriginal and partly Dravidian, and remained 
wholly untouched by Sadhu Bhasa: syntax and word-order are 
the common denominators of Sadhu Bhasa and the ‘colloquials’. 
Furthermore, desi, tadbhava and videsi vocabulary can usually 
be distinguished from each other only etymologically, not 
phonologically or morphologically, the implication being that 
‘colloquial’ phonology and morphology are hybrid too. Collectively, 
however, desi, tadbhava and videsi vocabulary can easily be 
distinguished both phonologicatlly and morphologically from tatsama, 
because tatsama phonology and morphology, being ‘pure’ Sansknit, 
differs markedly from ‘colloquial’. This is why desi, tadbhava 
and videsi vocabulary cannot be used in ‘Sadhu Bhasa'; and 
conversely why tatsama vocabulary can be blended with desi, 
tadbhava and videsi vocabulary in the ‘colloquial’ only by writers 
with an exceptionally subtle control or language. In journalism and 
broadcasting, however, tatsamas are of necessity used side by 
side with desi, tudbhava and videsi vocabulary, but here tatsamas 
enter into hybrid constructions, for hybridism is the back-bone of 
the ‘colloquials’. 

If one leafs through Grierson’s Survey paying particular 
attention to Aboriginal and Dravidian languages, which might 
conceivably have been spoken in Bengal and Orissa prior to the 
coming of the Aryans one discovers that the word-order and deep 
syntactic structures of these languages are remarkably similar to 
those of Bengali and Oriya. Consider, for example, the following 
three structures of Angami, Bengali and Oriya sentences : 

a. Subject Pronoun Postposition AdjectiveLanguage 


siba ha-u pete-ko ki zhu Angami 
e gach-ta sab ceye bada Bengali 
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e gacha-ta sabu thu bada Oriya 
this tree all than big Meaning 
i.e. ‘This tree is biggest of all”. 


b. SubjectObjectVerbal NounPostpositionObjectFinite Verb 


A un-ki  ke-pu mhodzu po ngu-le-we 
Ami toma-ke bol-bar age ta-ke dekh-lam 
Mu tuma-kukahi-bara age ta-ku dekhi-li 

I you speaking before him saw 


i.e. ‘I saw him before speaking to you.’ 


c. Subject Object Verbal Noun PostpositionFinite Verb 


A un-ki pi-to lo vor-we 
Ami tomar badi dekh-bar Jjanya as-lam 
Mu tuma ghara dekhi-ba pai asi-li 
I your house seeing for came 


i.e. ‘I came to see your house’. 


In each of these three sentence-structures the word-order of 
the Angami, Bengali and Oriya is virtually identical. The English 
meanings of the various constituents of each sentence given at the 
base of each column plainly demonstrates that this word-order is 
non-European. I am not suggesting that the underlying structure 
of Bengali and Oriya is Angami, but I am suggesting that it is non- 
European. 

This non-European deep syntactic structure provided the 
immutable syntagmatic framework, within which paradigmatic 
substitution occurred, enabling desi vocabulary to be displaced 
first by tadbhava, then by videsi and finally even by tatsama. 
Hybrid morphology at once facilitated, and resulted from, such 
paradigmatic substitution; e.g. consider the 17th century verb, in 
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which the stem could be desi, tadbhava, videsi or tatsama. 


Bengali Onya 
Type Stem Verbending Stem Verb ending 
desi dhuk(i)- is hugali- la 
tadbhava dekh(i)- dekhi- 
videsi kam(i) - kami- 
tatsama darsi- darsi- 


The Sadhu Bhasa produced at Fort William sought to avoid 
such hybrids by using only Sanskrit past participles with haoya/ 
heba for intransitives and passives, and verbal nouns with kara/ 
kariba for transitives, but this device merely gave rise to other 
forms of hybrid; e.g. 

Language Verbal Noun 

Sanskrit anusandhan(a) } 

Arabic talas (a) } + kara/kariba = to search 

English search } 


and 


Language Past Participle 
Sanskrit niyukta } 
Arabic bahal/bahal } + haoya/heba=to be appointed 
English appointed |} 
Just as earlier morphological patterns from Perso-Arabic had 
done; e.g. 
Language person Occupation, Post or Skill 
Arabic Nayeb/Naeb agent Nayeb/Naeb-i agency 
Persian Deoyan/Deban dewanDeoyan/Deban-i dewani 
Persian Karigartechnicilan fKarigar-i technique 
English daktar doctor daktar-1 doctoring 
English kampaundar compounder kam paundar-i 
compounding 
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English mastar-teacher mastar-i teaching 
English kampojitar compositor kampojitar-i compositing 
Sanskrit karikar technician karikur-i 


technique (Bengali only) 
Such basically hybrid languages as Bengali and Oriya could 
not be purified, especially when the purification involved such 
cumberousness as Sadhu Bhasa. Consider these renderings of 
the simple sentence, ‘He went home to bed.’ 
Language Sentence 
Bengali ‘colloquial’ se badi giya suye padla 
Oriya ‘colloquial’ se gharaku yai sui padila 
Bengali Sadhu Bhasa purvokta nayak bas-bhavana-stha 
sayan-kakse gaman purvak nidrar 
prastuti uddesye palankar upare sva- 
sarir vinyas karilen 
The two ‘colloquial’ sentences have a simple, straight-forward, 
homely beauty that only the sophisticated can fail to appreciate: 
the Sadhu Bhasa too has a kind of dignified and sonorous beauty, 
reminiscent of Sansknit, but is unfortunately bombastically complex 
and thus incomprehensible to many Bengalis and Oriyas. 
Sadhu Bhasa grammar too was needlessly complex, but 
fortunately it is now being simplified by usage. Students are taught, 
for example, that the agentive nouns of 


prativad(a) |} { prativadi 
abhiyog(a) } are { abhiyokta 
samgathan (a)} { samgathak (a) 


but since most people cannot remember the reasons for these 


three differing endings, -/, -1a and -k(a), and since the current 
verb structure are 


prativad(a) kara/kariba = to protest 
abhiyog(a) karu/kariba = to complain 
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samgathan(a) kara/kariba = to organise 
forms like 


prativad (a) kari = protester 
abhiyog(a) kari = complainer 
samgathana(a) kari = organiser 


inevitably emerge, for they conform to a regular, easily 
assimilated pattern, characteristic of the simplicity of Bengali and 
Oriya ‘colloquial’. 

Ultimately the effect of Sad/hu Bhasa (e.g. Sanskrit) on Bengali 
and Oriya will probably be no greater than that of any other foreign 
language. Sadhu Bhasa will have contributed to the ‘colloquials’ 
merely a number of additional words and phonological and 
morphological patterns. Most Sadhu Bhasa neologisms will, 
however, disappear without trace. Unless the tatsama neologism 
acquires some connotation not expressed by its current tadhbhava, 
desi or videsi equivalent, it will ultimately be ousted, because the 
current mixed vocabulary is generally shorter and conforms better 
to the existing hybrid phonology and when coining neologisms to 
translate from foreign sources, the Sadhu Bhasa pattern is often 
followed; e.g. samalocana-mulak(a) ‘critical’, bhasa-gata 
‘linguistic’ and bhasa-bhittik(a) ‘language-based’; but even here 
hybrids are common. 

Though at the moment Bengali and Oriya grammars teach all 
the Sanskrit vyakaran (a) required for writing Sadhu Bhasa, | 
do not think this unrealistic trend will, or should, continue indefinitely. 
Sanskrit roots have no independent morphemic existence in Bengali 
and Oriya; e.g. how can bound morphemes like the tatsama roots 
path, grah and sru, being restricted to pseudo-Sanskritic 
morphological patterns, rival their tadbhava equivalents pad/padh, 
ghen ghen and sun/sun which, being free, enter into genuine 
Bengali and Oriya morphological patterns. These Sanskrit 
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morphemes will eventually not be taught as the main elements of 
Bengali and Oriya grammar, but confined, where they belong, to 
mere etymological explanations in dictionaries. 

Tatsamas enter Bengali and Oriya ‘colloquial’ like any other 
loan-words. No matter what their original morphemic structure 
may have been, it is reanalysed intuitively within the language by 
the same processes of pairing and comparing that operate for 
tadbhava, desi and videsi words as well. For example, by pairing 


and comparing 
saphal a-saphal = successful un-successful 
karyakaria-karyakari = effective in - 
effective 


the Bengali native speaker arrives at the conclusion that a has 
a similar deprivative meaning to be- in 

sarkar be-sarkari = official non-official 

malum be-malum = known un-known 

thereafter the phrase 

be-samarik elaka = de-militarised zone 

is intelligible to him. The fact that it is a hybrid structure does 
not trouble him, for the whole structure of his language is hybrid.2! 


Footnotes: 
1. ‘Colloquial’ is here used to mean Oriya laukika bhasa and 
Bengali calit or kathya bhasa. 


2. Though meaning ‘grammar’ in modern Bengali and Oriya, 
in Sanskrit vyakarana meant primarily ‘etymology’: 
derivation from dhatus (roots). 


Mannan, pp. 59-71 


Dom Antonio’s Dialogo, for example, which, Khondkar 
implies, was composed circa 1680. 


5. Upendra Bhanja (1670-1720) in Oriya and Bharat Candra 
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Ray (1712-1750) in Bengali would be two outstanding 
examples. 


6. Urdu in the 1770s in Calcutta was known as ‘Moors’. See 
Halhed’s preface to his Grammar. 


7. “Many of us are still deluded. When going to sleep in the 
mango groves or bamboo forests of Bengal they still dream 
of Baghdad, Bokhara, Kabul, Kandahar and Iran Turan...” 
Islam, p. 226. 


8. John V. Boulton, ‘Letteratura Bengalese’, in Storia Delle 
Letterature D’ Oriente, ed. Oscar Botto, Vol. III, Milano 
1969, pp. 382-385. 


9. This was a view often expressed by Bengali Muslims from 
1930 onwards. See Caudhuri, pp. 4 and 119. 


10. For example, ‘Bangla Bhasar Sanskar "by Dr. Muhammad 
Enamul Haq in Caudhuri, p. 130. 


11. Islam, p. 168. 


12. Had it done so, their first text, the so-called Baudha Gan O 
Doha, would have been a thousand years nearer to Sanskrit 
than is modern Bengali and Oriya, whereas the reverse 
appears to be true: Modern Bengali and Oriya, thanks to 
Sadhu Bhasa, are closer to Sanskrit than the Bauddha 
Gan O Doha. 


13. See John V. Boulton, Phakirmohana Senapati: his life 
and prose-fiction, unpublished Ph. D. Thesis, London 
University, 1967, Chapter V. See also Natabara Samanta 
Raya, Odia Sahityara Itihasa, Bhubaneswar, 1974, Chapter 
V, which gives a fuller discussion, including similar 
developments in Assam. 


14. “...most Hindus... identify Bengali Muslims as aliens to 
Bengal, whose existence and interests could...be largely 
ignored.” Islam, p. 218. 


15. This statement needs qualifying. Abu Hena Mustapha Kamal 
has shown that in early journalism prose satire in Sadhu 
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Bhasa to some extent echoed Bharat Candra. This was at 
a period still dominated by that poet, however. Later satirists 
did turn to the ‘colloquial’. “From the time of Alaler Gharer 
Dulal [by Tek Cand Thakur (Peary Chand Mitra) 1858] 
onwards Perso-Arabic diction has, it would seem, appeared 
mainly in humorous and satirical writings.” (Majibur Rahman 
Khan. Masik Mohammadi, 1943, quoted by Caudhun, p. 14) 
Majibur Rahman regarded this as a deplorable trend, but 
this is erroneous; for Perso-Arabic diction merely 
characterised ‘colloquial’ as used for satirical purposes even 
by Vidyasagar. 

After Independence attempts were made in East Pakistan 
(now Bangladesh) to simplify Bengali in spelling, vocabulary 
and grammar, breaking its heavy dependence on Sanskrit 
and thus reversing the Sadhu Bhasa trend. Since these 
attempts were motivated by a desire on the part of the Centra! 
Government ultimately to replace the dependence on 
Sanskrit by dependence on Urdu, they were resisted. Thus 
for political reasons Sanskritised Bengali became popular in 
Bengali educated classes, though in literature the ‘colloquial’ 
was utilised as in West Bengal. Reforms at least in spelling 
were favoured by Dr. Muhammad Sahidullah and Mr. 
Muhammad Abdul Hai, but were opposed by most other 
intellectuals. See Caudhuri’s Appendix. 


These, as I realised in 1960, constituted the chief difficulties 
to understanding Oriya morphology. I therefore encouraged 
my friend, Bijaya Prasada Mahapatra, to write a thesis on 
the Oriya verb-piece. I myself undertook to analyse Oriya 
qualifiers and quantifiers. Though long ago completed, neither 
of these pieces of research have yet been published. 

‘Preserves’, because retroflex sounds were introduced into 
Sanskrit. They are an Indian (desi) phenomenon. See A.L. 


Basham, The Wonder that was India, 3rd edition, London 
1967, pp. 33-34. 
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19. Literally translated into Oriya, this would be: sethi yiba yae, 
which is meaningless. 

20. Literally translated into Bengali, this would be: okhane giye 
hay, which, though meaningful, does not mean: ‘It is possible 
to go there.’ 


21. Hybrids are common in the mass media. In Bengali, for 


example, 

adha-samarik ‘para-military’ (adha = 
tadbhava; samarik = tatsama) 

Jjangi-viman ‘fighter plane’ (jangi = 
Persian; viman = tatsama) 

bomaru viman ‘bomber plane’ (bomaru = 
Portuguese) 

khabare prakas ‘It is reported’ (khabar = 


Arabic; prakas = tatsama) 
and in Oriya : 


sadara aphisa ‘head office’ (sadara = Arabic; 
aphisa = English) 

dalila patra ‘documents’ (dalila = Arabic; patra 
= tatsama) 

niyan aloka ‘neon lights’ (niyan = English; aloka 
= tatsama) 

talim-prapta “trained” (talim = Arabic: prapta 
= tatsama) 
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Afterword 


I met Dr. J V S Boulton for the first time in December 1983 at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies (SOAS), London University. 
He was a Lecturer in Oriya and Bengali and I had just joined as a 
Fellow. He belonged to the Department of Indology and I was in 
the Department of Africa, a floor above. 

After joining the School, I telephoned Dr. Boulton a number of 
times but he was not available. I kept trying and at last one day I 
got through to him. ‘Why do you want to see me?’ he asked, not 
quite politely. ‘Because I am from Orissa and you are a Lecturer 
in Oriya,’ I explained. ‘All right, he said resignedly. 

I went to his room. He made me feel I was not exactly welcome. 
‘No one in Orissa, not even the Oriyas settled in England, ever 
bother about me,’ he complained. ‘I do not get any support or 
encouragement from anywhere. Other South Asian Language 
Departments (Hindi, Bengali, Urdu, etc.) get support from India, 
Bangladesh and Pakistan Governmets or the local people here. As 
a result, for the last few years, I have no student who is interested 
to learn Oriya. I teach Bengali much against my wishes. I am 
really interested in Oriya language and literature.’ He spoke with 
great emotion. 

Dr. Boulton was right. Though nine South Asian Languages, 
including Oriya, were taught at the SOAS, no Oriya books had 
been bought for the Library in recent years. I met Dr. Dogra, the 
Librarian, and he told me that the Government of Orissa never 
replied to their letters requesting it to help the SOAS to buy Oriya 
books. 


My first meeting with Dr. Boulton would be my last, I thought, but 
I was completely mistaken. Now he began to telephone me 
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whenever he came to the SOAS, mostly on Wednesdays, and we 
met at least once a week. He offered me oranges, apples and 
black coffee, his favourite drink. We discussed Oriya literature, 
Phakirmohana Senapati’s life and work and the problems of 
translating from Oriya to English. We planned to prepare a primer 
for English speakers who would be interested in learning Oriya as 
no such book was available. Dr. Boulton told me about some of 
the misfortunes that had befallen his family. We became friends. 

Dr. Boulton had plans to spend a few months in Orissa after 
his retirement, which was due in 1988, and translate Senapati’s 
novels and short stories to English. I left the SOAS in 1984 and he 
wrote me a letter regarding his plans. Then we got out of touch. 
Just like that. 

Later, I came to know from our common friend, William Radice 
(Lecturer in Bengali at the SOAS, well-known translator of 
Tagore’s work), that Dr. Boulton had fallen ill soon after his 
retirement and that he, Radice, had lost contact with him. 

It was at the SOAS that Dr. Boulton had handed me his seven 
papers on Oriya Literature to use them in any way I liked. I promised 
him that I would try publish them in a book. He was excited at the 
idea. This was about twenty years ago and the papers lay on my 
shelf, almost neglected. Until, as the cliché goes, one fine morning 


Quite a few Western scholars have taken interest in Orissa’s 
temple architecture, performing arts, social life. etc. and produced 
research works of high standard. However, very few scholars in 
the West have studied Oriya language and literature seriously. Dr. 
Boulton is perhaps the only Westem scholar so far who has obtained 
a Ph.D. in Oriya literature and devoted his life to teaching/ 
researching Oriya language and literature. Some of the Western 
scholars who have taken interest in Oriya language and literature 
include Paul St-Pierre (co-translator of Babaji Nataka, the first 
Oriya play; Ants,Ghosts and Whispering Trees: An Anthology 
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In these insightful essays on Oriya literature, 
the renowned Phakirmohana Senapati scholar, 
John Boulton, offers a refreshingly new 
perspective on Sarala Dasa, Phakirmohana 
Senapati and several other Oriya writers, which 
deepens our understanding of their work and 
their milieu. 
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